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| Peet mers Union is operated on a strictly non-profit basis under 
the Membership Corporation laws of New York State. Its in- 
come is derived from members’ fees and from small contributions 
by members. It has no connection with any commercial interest. 
Consumers Union's own technicians conduct many of the tests 
and investigations on which ratings are based. The greater part 
of the testing, however, is done by consultants—more than 200 
specialists selected for their competence and freedom from com- 
mercial bias—in university, governmental and private laboratories. 
Samples for test are in almost all cases bought on the open mar- 
ket. Whenever time and the nature of the product allow, testing 
is done by actual use trials as well as by laboratory analyses. 
Supplementary labor reports are published regularly. Entirely 
independent of the technical reports, these do not affect ratings. 


— Jnton publishes two monthly editions of the Reports 

full and limited. The full edition contains reports on many 
higher-priced products not carried in the limited. 

Members receive also an annual Buying Guide (full or limited) 
—a compact booklet designed for quick reference in shopping. 

Membership fees are $3, of which $2.50 is for subscription to the 
full edition; or $1, of which 60¢ is for subscription to the limited. 
Reduced group fees are available to students, members of trade 
unions, consumer clubs and other organizations. 

Ail members have the right to vote on candidates for the Board 
of Directors and on resolutions on policy at the annual meetings. 
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War and Prices—An Editorial 


By COLSTON WARNE 


President of Consumers Union 


"apes UNION has, since its inception, been content 
to leave the precarious field of business and price 
forecasting to Messrs. Babson, Fisher and other inspired 
latter-day seers. Though we have not been wholly im- 
pressed by their record, we have been well occupied in 
commodity analyses which have admitted of more exact 
answers than any effort to forecast cotton or copper prices. 

This month we relax our rule somewhat. The long- 
expected war is a fact. European armies are at this hour 
devastating productive areas and guaranteeing genera- 
tions of poverty for millions. We can see more vividly than 
was possible some months back the ultimate meaning of 
fascist aggression to the consumer. And we are faced with 
the question: assuming that the United States remains 
neutral, what will be the effect of this war upon the 
American consumer? 

A vivid reminder of how the last war affected our 
country, prior to our entry, is provided by Dr. Wesley C. 
Mitchell of Columbia University in “The History of Prices 
During the War,” published by the War Industries Board. 
Though many factors have changed in the intervening 25 
years, parts of this analysis form a useful starting point: 

American business was passing through a period of depression 
when war broke out at the end of July 1914. Immediately the 
financial machinery of the world was thrown into wild disorder. 
. . . These financial disturbances gradually subsided but they 
served to intensify the commercial and industrial depression. 
The first changes in commodity prices caused by the war in 
this country arose from speculative anticipations of alterations 
that would come in demand and supply. The sharp advances 
during August 1914, in the prices of sugar, grains, spices and 
fibers had this character. Many of the rather panicky apprehen- 
sions proved to be mistaken or at least premature, so that the 
prices which had bounded up suddenly subsided again in Septem- 
ber or October. .. . J After this flurry the index number settled 
at its pre-war level and remained there during the first six 
months of 1915... 

It was the impetus from the other side that finally started the 
wartime rise in this country. When England and France placed 
their first large contracts in this country, American manufacturers 
were in a peculiarly favorable position to fill them promptly. . . 
Industry was depressed. Therefore equipment, men, and mate- 
rials could be had in abundance and at moderate prices... . 
By the end of 1915, American prices had begun to mount rapidly 
and a business boom had started. In 1916, the activity gathered 
momentum in extraordinary fashion. . . . When the United States 
entered the war, accordingly, business was at high pressure, and 
prices were already about 60% above their pre-war level. 

It is significant that it was considerably more than a year 
after the outbreak of hostilities in Europe that any sub- 
stantial advance in the average of all commodity prices 
occurred in America. In 1915, in fact, fuel, rubber and 
paper prices had receded by some 10% from the pre-war 
levels. Building materials and clothing had also slightly 
declined. Foodstuffs had in 1915 risen but 2% over the 
1913-1914 average. Only in the metals and in the chemical 
groups had prices shown uniformly sharp upward ten- 
dencies. The war boom with its consequent inflation was 


(Continued on page 32) 
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OT in a long time has any news so 
N affected the advertising industry 
as the news last month that the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission had filed a 
complaint against Good Housekeeping, 
proudest and most profitable runner 
in the Hearst stable of publications. 

The complaint ran to 13 mimeo- 
graphed pages, single-spaced. 

It charged “misleading and decep- 
tive acts and practices” growing out 
of the use and promotion of Good 
Housekeeping’s famed Seals of Ap- 
proval, Guaranties and other devices 
set up by the magazine to win adver- 
tisers and influence consumers. 

Advertising Age. a leading trade 
publication, called it “the most sig- 
nificant news of the year in advertis- 
ing” and devoted nearly a dozen stories 
in one issue to various aspects of the 
development. 

Business Week informed its readers 
that “the entire advertising trade felt 
the concussion” of the Commission’s 
“bomb.” 

There was no question but that the 
Commission had turned a large, bright 
light on one of advertising’s most 
vulnerable spots. 

Good Housekeeping was vulnerable 
because for a long time it has been 
the foremost advocate of the theory 
that a publication which lives on ad- 
vertising can exercise an objective 
control over the advertising it carries. 
It was in 1902 that Good Housekeep- 
ing first applied a guaranty to the 
advertising in its pages. The maga- 
zine’s two heavily publicized testing 
services—the Institute (for household 
equipment) and the Bureau (for 
foods, drugs and cosmetics)—were 
subsequently added. Seals of Ap- 
proval were devised, supporting edi- 
torial features installed, promotional 
campaigns put under way. 
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Good Housekeeping Stands Indicted 


Fourth in circulation among the 
women’s magazines, Good Housekeep- 
ing now ranks first in the amount of 


advertising it carries. Reportedly, 
Good Housekeeping contributed more 
than $2,500,000 profit to Hearst Mag- 
azines, Inc. last year. The magazine 
claims that the operation of its 
Institute and Bureau has cost it more 
than $1,000,000 in the past five years. 
But, if the cost had been twice that, 
few doubt that Good Housekeeping 
would have been glad to pay it. 

For no one doubts that the Institute 
and the Bureau and the elaborate 
setup that goes with them have made 
Good Housekeeping the profitable 
property that it is. 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING'S SEALS 
Consumers pondered a paradox 


OR is it to be ques- 

tioned that Good 
Housekeeping has been 
successful in impressing 
its program on its read- 
ers. By and large, sur- 
veys have shown, the 
magazine's Seals of Ap- 
proval and Guaranty 
carry weight with con- 
sumers; all things con- 
sidered, the average 
reader of advertisments 
tends to give extra cre- 
dence to a piece of copy 
carrying one of the Seals or mention- 
ing the Guaranty. 

But an increasing number of con- 
sumers in recent years have begun to 
have their doubts. As consumer edu- 
cation has spread, consumer aware- 
ness of advertising copy tricks, de- 
ceptions, &c., has grown. And a 
fair proportion of these tricks, decep- 
tions, &c., were detected in Good 
Housekeeping’s advertising pages, 
once the awareness to detect them 
came into being. 

Consumers noted that Good House- 
keeping carried its full share of those 
advertisements which manage to ex- 
plore all the depths of nonsense and 
absurdity. 

Consumers pondered, too, the para- 
dox that the magazine which carried 
the most advertising in its field was 
the one which made the most—promo- 
tionally—of censoring advertising. 

And to the general skepticism de- 
veloping, Consumers Union contrib- 
uted the testimony of its product test- 
ing. Time after time CU technicians 
discovered that products bearing one 
or another of the Good Housekeeping 
Seals were inferior, or potentially 
harmful, or overpriced, or otherwise 
poor buys.* 


*When Consumers Union tested denti- 
frices, for example, it rated as “Not Ac- 
ceptable” all those containing sodium per- 
borate, a substance which may give rise to 
burns of the mouth and should be used only 
on the advice of a dentist or physician. 
In doing so, CU was guided by recognized 
scientific findings including those of the 
American Dental Ass’n. In contrast Good 
Housekeeping has given its Seal to a num- 
ber of dentifrices which have been reported 
to contain this potentially harmful sub- 
stance. New Pebeco, which has been found 
to contain potassium chlorate, also stands 
“Not Accepted” by CU because it be- 
lieves, as does the American Dental Ass'n, 
that a poison has no place in a dentifrice. 
Not so Good Housekeeping, which has given 
New Pebeco its blessing. 
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Last month the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, acting under the amplified 
powers granted it when the Wheeler- 
Lea Act became law 15 months ago, 
filed its complaint. Long censured 
and attacked by Consumers Union, 
long suspect by consumers, the maga- 
zine now stands indicted by the chief 
advertising regulatory body in the 
nation. 


. three main charges of the com- 
plaint are: 

1. That “many of the purchasing 
public are confused and misled into 
the belief that all products bearing 


any of the [Good Housekeeping| 
Seals have been scientifically tested 
and are guaranteed by Good House- 
keeping magazine” when “in truth 
and in fact all the articles advertised 
in Good Housekeeping and all the 
articles carrying various Seals author- 
ized by the magazine have not been 
tested and approved by any scientific 
laboratory.” 

2. That by its use of the slogan 
“Every product guaranteed as adver- 
tised” and similar statements, Good 
Housekeeping has led the public to 
believe that it guarantees the claims 
made for products advertised in its 








OLD GUARANTEE (TOP) AND NEW 


It can hardly be a coincidence ... . 


pages. Good Housekeeping’s actual 
guaranty, the Commission charges, 
provides only for the replacement of 
articles to be “defective” and does not 
cover advertising claims. 

3. That Good Housekeeping has 
carried advertisements which con- 
tained “grossly exaggerated and false 
claims” for products purportedly 
tested and guaranteed by Good 
Housekeeping. The complaint cites 
15 examples in support of its charge 
and states that they are merely illus- 
trative of “a great many such grossly 
exaggerated and false advertisements” 
which have appeared in Good House- 
keeping during the past several years. 


nN A broadside of telegrams sent out 
I to some 3,000 advertising execu- 
tives, publishers and newspaper edi- 
tors, Mr. R. E. Berlin, executive vice- 
president of Hearst Magazines, Inc., 
denied that the Federal Trade Com- 
mission charges were true, contended 
that they had grown out cf attacks on 
advertising by certain groups desirous 
of destroying the “freedom of the 
American press.” 


In an apparent bid for support 
from the advertising industry, Mr. 
Berlin made clear Good Housekeep- 
ing’s intention both to fight the case 
and to “publicly expose” the “sub- 
versive” consumer movement he con- 
ceives to be responsible for the com- 
plaint. In the meantime, said he, 
“there will be no change in our pres- 
ent advertising policy.” 


If there are, indeed, to be no 
changes in policy, the explanation 
may well lie in the fact that signif- 
icant changes have already been 
made. After long years of use, the 
statement “Every product guaranteed 
as advertised—see page 6” at the 
bottom of advertising pages through- 
out the magazine has been replaced in 
the last two issues with the less ex- 
plicit line, “See Good Housekeeping’s 
guaranty—page 6.” 

The guaranty itself has been exten- 
sively revised, and it can hardly be 
coincidence that the main revisions 
cover points raised in the FTC’s com- 
plaint (see comparison of the old and 
new guaranty on this page). 

In the layman’s eye these changes— 
apparently made after the magazine 
knew that FTC action was impending 
(there have been rumors of it for 
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some time)—would seem to be ad- 
missions of guilt. How the FTC's 
trial examiners will regard them re- 
mains to be seen. Quite possibly 
Good Housekeeping hopes, when the 
case comes to court, to be able to 
point to these reforms already effected 
as extenuations in defending itself 
against the other charges brought in 
the complaint. 


oT the least difficult task awaiting 
N Good Housekeeping’s attorneys 
is that of explaining and defending 
the presence in its pages of a large 
number of dubious advertising claims. 
The Commission, without naming 
names, cited 15 ads for products “pur- 
portedly tested and guaranteed,” which 
contained “grossly exaggerated and 
false claims.” 

Commenting on this aspect of the 
ease, the trade journal Tide pointed 
out that all of these claims have 
either been the subject of an FTC 
cease and desist order or of a stipu- 
lation in which the manufacturer vol- 
untarily agreed to abandon them. 
Wherefore, observes Tide, Good House- 
keeping may find itself in the embar- 
rassing position of defending claims 
which the advertiser himself has not 
seen fit to defend. 

A glance at recent FTC actions 
shows how very embarrassing this po- 
sition may be. Fleischmann’s yeast, 
Welch’s grape juice and Listerine, for 
example, are among the 7,000 or more 
products entitled to use a Seal of Ap- 
proval. And this means, according to 
Good Housekeeping’s own statement, 
that tests or investigations have proved 
that the products will perform as 
promised in Good Housekeeping ads. 

In Good Housekeeping’s pages Lis- 
terine has been presented as a cure 
for dandruff, Welch’s grape juice as 
a product which enables one to lose 
weight “safely and comfortably,” 
Fleischmann’s yeast as an effective 
remedy for the pimples which afflict 
adolescents and for the constipation 





* Advertising Age quotes FTC officials as 
saying that the case has been in the making 
for two years and that Good Housekeeping 
has twice tried to settle it via stipulations 
with the Commission. In the words of a high 
FTC official, the trade paper reports, “the 
Hearst management wanted us to cut the 
meat out of the case and sign an innocuous 
stipulation which would have interfered not 
at all with the customary practices of Good 
Housekeeping in affixing its Seal of Approval 
to products advertised.” 
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Good Housekeeping may find itself 
in an embarrassing position 


and digestive disturbances which be- 
set their elders. 

Each of the advertisers in question 
has confessed to the FTC that these 
claims are “false and misleading.” 

“About 80 prominent national ad- 
vertisers whose copy appears regu- 
larly in Good Housekeeping,” says 
Advertising Age, quoting FTC off- 
cials again, “have entered into stipu- 
lations with the Commission to cease 
and desist from certain advertising 
practices since the Wheeler-Lea Act 
went into effect. . . .” 


ow Good Housekeeping, in view 
H of its Seals, its Guaranty, and its 
extensive build-up for them, is to 
save its face is a problem for a very 
clever lawyer indeed (whom Good 
Housekeeping will doubtless have). 
Nor will he be 


concluded for several months;. prob- 
ably it will take much longer. By 
next month (one delay has already 
been granted) Good Housekeeping is 
expected to have its answer filed. The 
next step is for the Commission to hold 
hearings on the complaint, after which, 
if a cease and desist order is issued, 
60 days must elapse before the order 
becomes effective. And at any time 
during that period the defendant may 
seek a court review of the order. 

If upheld in court, the order be- 
comes final and a violation is punish- 
able by a civil penalty of not more 
than $5,000. Because Good House- 
keeping may ask for and obtain a de- 
lay in the proceedings and because 
both the hearings on the complaint 
and the possible court review may be 
long and involved, it would not be 
surprising if the case were to drag 
on for a year or more. 

Considering the resources of law 
and lawyers it would be idle at this 
stage to predict where all the pro- 
ceedings are likely to end. But there 
is no question that the action itself is 
the most important yet undertaken 
under the Wheeler-Lea Act. As Mil- 
ton Handler, Associate Professor of 
law at Columbia University and well- 
known authority on advertising regu- 
lation, has so aptly pointed out: “The 
problem of false advertising must be 
attacked at its source....The adver- 
tising medium is the center of infec- 
tion. . . . It is within the power of 
advertising media to prevent any de- 
ceptive advertising.” 

It is within their power, but the 
question is whether they will do so 
except under compulsion. The first 
significance of the FTC’s action would 
seem to be that, with Good House- 
keeping, some compulsion is neces- 
sary. 





aided by the fact 
that, according to 
the admission of 
one of the maga- 
zines executives, 
no Seal of Ap- 
proval has ever 
been withdrawn as 
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the direct result of 
an FTC citation of 
the advertiser who 
has the Seal. 

At the earliest, 
the case cannot be 


PARENTS’ SEAL . . . REVISED 
The advertising trade saw in the FIC action against 
Good Housekeeping a possible forerunner to actions 
against other seal-giving magazines. Last month's revi- 
sion by Parents’ suggested that it might be thinking 


the same 








Mayonnaise & Salad Dressing 


What they contain, wherein they differ, how they com- 


pare in food value. 


Y TRADITION and by Federal defini- 
tion, mayonnaise is a semi-solid 
emulsion produced by mixing 50% 
edible vegetable oil with vinegar and 
with a small amount of egg yolk or 
whole egg to stabilize the emulsion. 
Small amounts of salt, sugar and 
spices are sometimes added, and lemon 
juice is occasionally used in place of 
or in addition to the vinegar. 
Genuine*mayonnaise is now outsold 
by dressings, such as Miracle Whip, 
which closely resemble it, but which 
escape the Federal definition for may- 
onnaise simply because they are 
labeled “salad dressing.” These dress- 
ings, originally manufactured as a 
cheaper imitation of mayonnaise, con- 
tain much less vegetable oil, and often 
less egg, than the genuine product. 
The deficiencies are customarily made 
up by cheap starch fillers, which give 
the necessary thickness, by a higher 
vinegar content, and often by water. 
Since such ingredients are relatively 
cheap, “salad dressing” should be sold 
at a lower price per pint than mayon- 
naise. However, continuous judicious 
advertising enables the Kraft Co., for 
example, to sell both at the same price. 
According to laws now in effect, 
neither mayonnaise nor salad dress- 
ings need be labeled with a declaration 
of ingredients. After January 1, 1940, 
salad dressings not labeled mayonnaise 
will be required to carry a statement 
of their ingredients. Genuine mayon- 
naise will be exempt from a declara- 
tion of ingredients for two years pend- 
ing a new legal definition for it. 
Mayonnaise has a very high caloric 
value (about 100 Calories per table- 
spoon) which may be a matter of con- 
cern to persons who are seriously over- 
weight, even though mayonnaise is 
eaten in small quantity. Special may- 
onnaise made with mineral oil, which 
furnishes almost no calories, instead 
of vegetable oil, is being sold. Per- 
sons considering using it should be 
reminded, however, that mineral oil 
is a laxative, that a spoonful of may- 
onnaise may contain three-fourths of 
a spoonful of mineral oil. (For infor- 


With ratings of 19 leading brands 


mation on possible undesirable effects 
of mineral oil, see CU Reports, No- 
vember, 1937.) The caloric value of 
“salad dressing” is about two-thirds 
of that of mayonnaise. 

A somewhat higher nutritional 
value, of course, results from a higher 
percentage of oil and a higher egg 
content. Cottonseed oil is most com- 
mon, but since it is apt to separate 
in cold weather, many manufacturers 
change to corn oil in Winter. 


HE consumer should be made 
jean of a common trade practice 
of whipping air into these products. 
Since mayonnaise is sold by volume, 
there is a real temptation for the man- 
ufacturer to whip in an excessive 
amount. Tests revealed that four popu- 
lar brands had an air content ranging 
from 714% to 13%. 

The standard alibi for selling may- 
onnaise by volume is the manufactur- 
ers’ cry that air content varies from 
day to day so that the same weight 
would not always fill the same jar. But 
among themselves the mayonnaise 
people are somewhat more candid. At 
one convention of the industry it was 
lucidly stated that “many a mayon- 
naise business has gone to the wall” 
because “. . . they did not incorporate 
sufficient air in the product, thereby 
increasing their cost over that of a 
competitor's. .. .” CU's ratings include 
the cost per pound, as well as per pint, 
for each mayonnaise. 

Another highly dubious trade prac- 
tice consists of manufacturing and 


selling off-size jars of mayonnaise. 
Thus when a CU shopper asked for a 
pint of Premier mayonnaise the grocer 
handed him a jar containing 11 fluid 
ounces. It is true that the label cor- 
rectly stated the net contents of the 
jar; but it is also true that the jar 
sold at the customary price for a pint 
and it would seem clear enough that 
the manufacturer’s intention was to 
trick the consumer. These off-sizes, of 
course, increase the difficulty of com- 
paring mayonnaise prices. 

The proper flavor and the proper 
consistency of mayonnaise are both 
questions of individual taste. In the 
United States a “high oil—low egg” 
product, such as Best Foods, which is 
relatively stiff, is more popular than 
a “low oil—high egg” type, such as 
the comparatively fluid Premier. 

Bacteria do not grow readily in 
mayonnaise or salad dressing. Never- 
theless, such products do spoil, and 
since they are used slowly, it is wise 
to keep them in the refrigerator. Be 
careful, however, not to put mayon- 
naise next to the ice-cube compartment 
—freezing will destroy the emulsion. 
If the oil separates, the product can 
be re-emulsified by beating up a pint 
of it, a small amount at a time, with 
one egg yolk. Keep mayonnaise covered 
to prevent evaporation of the vinegar. 
If it develops a bad or rancid taste or 
odor, if the cover bulges or “pops” 
when opened, destroy the food. 


LL the samples of mayonnaise tested 
A contained more than 63% of 
vegetable oil, the percentage in some 
cases running as high as 80%. The 
salad dressings tested contained from 
25% to 50% oil, and most of them 
contained much more vinegar than 
the mayonnaises. Those who have be- 
come accustomed to the higher acidity 
may prefer the flavor of the dressings. 





CONTINUOUS JUDICIOUS ADVERTISING 


. enables the Kraft Co. to sell them for the same price per pint 
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The percentage of egg in mayet 
naises ranged from 7% to 1514%; 
in the case of salad dressings it ranged 
from 314% to 914%. Added water 
was low in all mayonnaise samples, 
but it may rise to as much as one- 
third of the total weight in the case 
of salad dressings. CU’s ratings, unfor- 
tunately, could not cover the important 
factor of taste, because of variations 
in individual preference. The ratings 
do, however, serve as a signpost which 
will help the consumer judge the qual- 
ity of the brands he finds in the 


grocery store. 





Mayonnaise 





Best Buys 


The following brands were of good 
quality and reasonably priced: 


Hom-De-Lite (American Stores Co., 
Philadelphia). Pint jar, 19¢; cost 
per lb, 19¢. 

Reeves’ Best (Durkee Famous Foods, 
Elmhurst, L. I1.; distrib., Daniel 


Reeves, Inc., NYC). Pint jar, 21¢; 
cost per lb., 22¢. 
Krasdale (A. Krasne, Inc., NYC). 


Pint jar, 23¢; 


Also Acceptable 


(In order of cost per lb.. 
comments ) 


Red & White (Red & White Corp., 


24¢. 


cost per lb., 


but note 


Chicago). Pint jar, 25¢; cost per 
lb.. 27¢. Ingredients not stated on 
label. Proportion of white in eggs 


rather high. 


Encore (A&P Stores). 
cost per lb., 27¢. 


Pint jar, 27¢; 


Co-op (Eastern Cooperative Whole- 
sale, NYC). Pint jar, 27¢; cost 
per lb., 27¢. “Low oil-high egg” 
type. 

Cain’s Mastermixt (John E. Cain 
o., Cambridge, Mass.). Pint jar. 
27¢; cost per lb., 28¢. 

IGA (IGA Stores, Chicago). Pint jar, 
28¢; cost per lb., 30¢. “Low oil- 


high egg” type. 

Kraft (Kraft-Phenix Cheese Corp., 
Chicago). Pint jar, 29¢; cost per 
lb., 31¢. Note that Miracle Whip, 
salad dressing, is sold by this com- 
pany at the same price. 
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Approximate Composition' 
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Mayonnaises (Genuine) 
Hom-De-Lite 74 g6 114 19 54 None 200 19 
Reeves’ Best 7 12 8 10 3 200 2 
Krasdale...... 784 11 8 17 2 None 210 24 
Red & White 77 9 9 34 3 1} 210 27 
Encore........ 80} 11¢ 7 None 14 None 220 27 
Co-o i? 63 13 154 16 7 14 180 27 
Cain’s . 76 12 9 10 3 None 210 28 
Ms Goewees 634 145 15 12 7 None 180 30 
Kraft. > Pe ve 77 107 9 None 23 1} 210 31 
White Rose. 75 12 8 12 3 2 200 31 
Hellmann’s... 77 74 83 41} 24 4 210 35 
Premier...... 664 183° 123 2 23 None 190 37 
Salad Dressings 

Hom-De-Lite . 47 19 6 26 11} 163 140 14 
Easton’s...... 25 214 3} 44 18 32 90 14 
Ann Page..... 493 25 9} 8 11 5 150 17 
| ean ; 33 244 54 None 21 16 110 20 
,Co-op.... ; 35 22 54 11 194 173 120 21 
Sunspun.. 50 21 7 39 123 9} 150 23 
Miracle Whip. 50} 19 6 12 14 10} 150 29 





1 Determined by standard methods of the Ass'n. of Official Agricultural Chemists. 
* Cottonseed oil was used in all cases except Krasdale and White Rose (made from corn oil) and Red § White 


(made from soy bean oil). 
3 On basis 
* Primarily starch filler in case of salad dressings. 
* By difference from 1007. 


Many manufacturers change from cottonseed to corn oil in the Winter. 
4% acetic acid content, except where noted. 


Use of vinegar weaker than 4% would give same result. 


® Vinegar stronger than 4% ‘ ; calculated by difference from 100%. 


7 Manufacturer's new labe' 


claims lemon juice present also. 





White Rose (Seeman Bros., NYC). 
Pint jar, 29¢; cost per lb., 31¢. 


Hellmann’s (The Best Foods, Inc., 
NYC). Pint jar, 33¢; cost per lb., 
35¢. An almost identical mayon- 
naise made by this company is sold 
in the West under the brand name 
Best Foods. Proportion of white in 
eggs rather high. 

Premier (F. H. Leggett & Co.). 11 
fl. oz. jar, 25¢; cost per lb., 37¢. 
Jar contained only 11 fl. oz. but sold 
at the customary price of a pint (16 
fl. oz.) —see introduction. “Low oil- 


high egg” type. 





Salad Dressings 





Best Buys 


Hom - De - Lite Salad Dressing 
(American Stores Co.). Pint jar, 
15¢; cost per lb., 14¢. Added water 
rather high. 

Ann Page Salad Dressing (A&P 
Stores). Pint jar, 17¢; cost per |b., 
17¢. 


Also Acceptable 


(In order of cost per lb., but 


note 


comments ) 


Easton’s Salad Dressing (Pabst-Ett 
Corp., Chicago). Pint jar, 15¢; cost 
per lb., 14¢. Oil and egg contents 
very low. Proportion of white in egg 
rather high. Filler rather high. 
Added water high. 

IGA Salad Dressing (IGA Stores). 
Pint jar, 21¢; cost per lb., 20¢. Oil 
content low. Filler and added water 


rather high. 
Co-op Red Label Salad Dressing 


(packed for Eastern Cooperative 
Wholesale, NYC). Pint jar, 23¢; 
cost per lb., 21¢. Oil content low. 
Filler rather high. Added water 
rather high. 

Sunspun Salad Dressing (Kitchen 
Products, Inc., Chicago). Pint jar, 
23¢; cost per lb., 26¢. Proportion 
of white in egg rather high. 


Miracle Whip Salad Dressing 
(Kraft-Phenix). Pint jar, 29¢; cost 
per lb., 29¢. Overpriced. 
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The World of Tomorrow— 
How Clean Is It? 


ANITATION in the World of Tomor- 
S row should be at least as good as 
the best the World of Today knows 
how to provide. It is not. Many of the 
hygienic precautions in the service of 
food at the New York World’s Fair are 
not a century ahead but rather behind 
the times—in sharp contrast to Mr. 
Whalen’s architecture and 
imaginative engineering. 

Everyone can see the latter. But the 
public doesn’t get a look behind the 
scenes, doesn’t get a chance to detect 


inspired 


unsanitary food or unclean utensils. 
CU's experts went to the Fair. With 


sterile swabs in sterile tubes, they 
sampled the bacteria on drinking 
glasses, dishes, knives, forks and 


spoons—in restaurants, at soft drink 
and dairy stands, in some of the com- 
mercial exhibits. One-fourth of the 
utensils swabbed showed the presence 
of b. Coli, indicating inadequate 
cleaning, improper handling, or both. 

At various parts of the Fair grounds 
CU’s_ investigators purchased soft 
drinks, milk, frozen desserts, sand- 
wiches. These samples they quickly 
packed in ice and transported to the 
laboratory. And the food proved even 
less sanitary than the utensils. 

CU’s investigation into the Fair’s 
sanitary conditions was not exhaustive. 
It was not possible to make a really 
thorough examination, covering con- 
ditions behind the counters and in the 





BORDEN’S “ROTOLACTOR" 


The bacteria apparently aren't impressed 





BEHIND THE SCENES AT SHEFFIELD-KRAFT 


You'd never guess — from the outside 


kitchens of all the eating places. But 
CU’s comparatively cursory investiga- 
tion disclosed enough to warrant this 
comparatively cursory report, and 
more than enough to make it clear that 
reasonable standards of sanitation are 
not being met. 


HE b. Coli (the colon bacillus) is a 
if jpocha inhabitant of the large in- 
testine of man and all other warm- 
blooded animals. In itself it is usually 
harmless; but its presence is warning 
that dangerous bacteria often asso- 
ciated with it—the typhoid organism, 
the Salmonella (which food 
poisoning) the dysentery bacillus, and 
others—may also be present. 

And the health code of the State of 
New York specifically states: “All eat- 
ing. drinking and cooking utensils shall 
be so cleansed and disinfected as to be 
free from bacilla of the coliform (b. 
Coli) group and to have a total bac- 
terial count of not more than 100 per 
utensil... .” 

CU was unable to carry off any of 
the utensils to make total bacterial 
counts. But the presence of b. Coli on 
one-fourth of those tested is evidence 
enough that sanitary regulations are 
not being adequately observed. 

As might be expected, there was little 
correlation between the appearance of 
the eating places and their hygienic 
status from the bacteriologic stand- 
point. The “Sealect” Dairy Bar in the 
elegant Sheffield-Kraft Building was the 
messiest place visited; counter and 
serving tables were dirty and so was 
the floor. Food and dishes were 
slapped about with uncleanly abandon. 
Although CU found no b. Coli on the 
serving utensils, milk and sandwiches 
purchased there were most unsanitary. 

The restaurant in the Borden Build- 
ing was cleaner than Sheffield’s, but 
nevertheless left much room for im- 
provement. The container in which a 
malted milk was served there contained 
b. Coli. Nor was this surprising, since 
the waitress put her fingers inside the 
container. 

The Brass Rail Restaurant in the 
amusement area had a fairly clean ap- 
pearance and no more than two of the 
10 utensils examined showed b. Coli. 
On the other hand, minced ham sand- 
wiches purchased at different times in 
each of the three Brass Rail conces- 
sions all contained b. Coli. 

At Toffenetti’s Restaurant three out 
of six utensils swabbed, including a 


CONSUMERS UNION Reports 


cause 














very greasy knife, had 6. Coli. To the 


eye, Toffenetti’s was above average. 


RACTICALLY all the milk and milk 
drinks tested had bacterial counts 
greatly in excess of the maximum per- 
mitted by the standards of the New 
York Dep’t of Health (30,000 live bac- 
teria per cubic centimeter for Grade A 
milk, 50,000 for Grade B). The ma- 
jority of the samples contained b. Coli. 
Especially striking were the high 
bacterial counts and the presence of b. 
Coli in samples of both Borden’s and 
Sheffield’s milk bottled at the Fair. Both 
these firms, as visitors know, make a 
great to-do about the sanitary precau- 
tions which they observe for the pro- 
tection of consumers—and Borden’s 
famed “rotolactor” is the last word. 

Two bottles of Borden’s Grade A 
Vitamin D milk, with heavy red foil 
screw caps in place of the usual paper 
caps, were purchased at the Borden 
Building on two different days. One 
contained 320,000 bacteria per cubic 
centimeter, the other 440,000. One con- 
tained b. Coli. A bottle of Sheffield’s 
“Sealect” Grade A milk bought in the 
Sheffield-Kraft Building had a count of 
430,000 and contained b. Coli. 

These were higher counts than were 
obtained from other samples of milk 
bought at the Fair but pasteurized at 
the regular plants of the two firms— 
though those counts, too, were high. 

Minced ham sandwiches purchased 
in four different restaurants all con- 
tained b. Coli—one had a bacterial 
count of more than 1,000,000 per 
gram. An egg salad sandwich from one 
of the restaurants also contained b. 
Coli and had an even larger count. 

There are no standards for the per- 
missible bacterial content of sand- 
wiches. But if good milk should con- 
tain only 30,000 to 50,000 live bac- 
teria in a cubic centimeter, it seems 
reasonable to assume that minced ham 
or chopped egg should not contain a 
million more in an equal weight of 
material. Such counts indicate im- 
proper or too-prolonged storage. 

For comparative purposes, a brief 
excursion was made to two restaurants 
and a lunch stand on New York’s East 
14 Street—in the heart of the World 
of Today. Sanitation there was about 
the same as that at the Fair. 

Here is a menu from the World of 
Tomorrow. It’s to be hoped that the 
Health Dep’t of the Fair will enforce 


existing laws to improve it. 
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A Menu from the World of Tomorrow 





PLACE 


SAMPLE 


PRESUMPTIVE 
b. COLI 





Glasses, Dishes and Silverware 


Toffenetti Restaurant,................. 


Borden Building 
Ballantine's Inn... sin aa le le aie ala 
Brass Rail Restaurant (amusement area). 


Orange Crush Stand 


(opposite Borden 
Building). . ea eae od 


Spoon...... 
Butter dish 


. Metal malted milk container. . 


Beer glass... . 
Water glasses. 
Beer glass. . 
Plates. 
Saucer. . 


Soft Drinks 


Richardson Stand 


opposite Kodak Bldg.) 
Richardson Stand (near Netherlands Bldg.) Root beer. . . 


ee ee 


l++1 


t++++ 





AVERAGE 
BACTERIAL COUNT PRESUMPTIVE 
PER GRAM b. COLI 











PLACE SAMPLE 
Sandwiches 
Brass Rail (amusement area) Se NS ok ccs. Jsuneatte: “eb avew ees + 
Brass Rail (Rainbow Avenue).... Minced ham...............  .......... + 
Brass Rail (Communications Bldg.) Minced ham............... ........ + 
Sheffield ‘Sealect"’ Dairy Bar 
(Sheffield-Kraft Building)..... Minced ham atime 1,114,000 + 
gg EY er 1,550,000 +. 
COUNT PER cc. 
Milk and Milk Drinks 
Stand (near Polish Building) Borden's Golden Crest milk. . 120,000 + 
Borden Building Borden's Grade A Vitamin D 
milk (bottled at Fair) a + 
440 , 000 — 
Stand (near Netherlands Bldg.). Borden’s milk shake. . — 
Sheffield “‘Sealect’’ stand (op- 
posite Sheffield Building)..... Sheffield’s ‘ Sealect '’ Grade A + 
Sheffield ‘“‘Sealect’’ stand (at 
Aquacade) . Sheffield’s ** Sealect '' Grade A + 
Sheffield *‘ Sealect’’ stand (near 
Polish Building). . ae Sheffield’s *‘ Sealect '’ Grade A 220,000 4. 
Sheffield ‘Sealect’’ Dairy Bar 
(Sheffield-Kraft Building) Sheffield’s *‘ Sealect '’ Grade A 
milk (bottled at Fair). 130 ,000 + 
Stand (in Medical Building) Sheffield Grade B milk... 55,000 + 
Sheffield ‘“‘Sealect’’ stand (at 
Aquacade) . , Bs CN. + vend ceabac ft kankeea — 
Sheffield “ Sealect’’ stand (op- 
posite Sheffield-Kraft Building) Malted milk (Grade B).......  ...... 
Sheffield *‘ Sealect’’ stand (near 
Consumers Building) Milk shake... 164 , 000 
Sheffield ‘‘Sealect’’ Dairy Bar 
(Sheffield-Kraft Building)..... Sheffield ‘‘ Chocolate flavored 
drink "’ (skimmed milk).. . 284 ,000 
Stand (near Medical Building).. Frozen malted milk. - 
Stand (near Medical Building)... Frozen malted milk 10,000 + 
Union News Co. stand (Medical 
Building). . _. Frozen malted milk.......... 298 ,000 _ 
Stand (in amusement area)...... Frozen whipped cream cone. . 120 , 000 = 
Stand (in amusement area). - 


Royal Desserts Exhibit. 


. Frozen whipped cream. 304 , 000 
. Frozen chocolate pudding. . . . * 











Men’s Socks 


. +. are all too often priced without much regard for 


quality. Herewith some pointers on buying and results 
of tests on leading brands in a variety of fibers 


IKE most textile products, men’s 
Tee are free from labels which 
might tell the consumer something 
about the quality of the product. 
Most of the tags confine themselves 
to a name and a price. With respect 
to giving the consumer an idea of what 
he’s getting, the name tells nothing, 
and price is no guide. 

It is difficult, furthermore, for the 
buyer of socks to spot defects in fabric 
and construction. And such defects 
are far too common. About 35% of 
the men’s socks tested by CU were 
undersized, poorly constructed or 
made of inferior materials. 

In the matter of construction, for 
example, a good sock has a true rib 
top which is knit on a separate ma- 
chine and transferred loop by loop to 
the sock knitter. Such a top has good 
elasticity and retains its fit. Inferior 
products are knit completely on one 
machine; their tops stretch out after 
a few wearings. But the savings 
resulting from poor construction or 
materials are reflected more in the 
manufacturer's profits than in the 
price to consumers. Some of the 
poorest socks tested by CU were 
among the most expensive. 

A frequent defect of socks is under- 
sizing. That is the fault when a sock 
which measures well above its marked 
size shrinks, in washing, to an impos- 
sible fit. This is invariably the case 
if the manufacturer knits only two 
or three sizes and stretches or shrinks 
(“boards”) them to cover a wide size 
range. (Wool socks always shrink 
and the good ones include an extra 
allowance for shrinkage.) 

Contributing further to the general 
chaos is the fact that a good many 
men don’t know what size they wear. 
And a good many have trouble in 
finding the larger sizes (12 and 13). 
It is safe to say that men with feet 
up in this range generally wear their 
socks too small, and that, as a result, 
the socks tend to wear out prema- 
turely. Socks are seldom worn too 
large—nor would the effect on their 


10 


wearing quality be appreciable even 
if they were. 

Err, if you must err, on the side 
of extra size. And if you are inter- 
ested in an accurate fit use the chart 
below. Compiled by the Research 
Bureau for Retail Training of the 
University of Pittsburg as a guide for 
the correlation of proper shoe and 
sock size, it is offered as a model 
precisely because its recommenda- 
tions as to sock size are more gener- 
ous than those of similar charts avail- 
able. Remember that good quality 
socks should measure 4%, inch more 
than marked size when new and should 
not shrink below marked size. 


SHoE Size Correct Sock Size 


5%, 6 91%, 
64%, 7 10 
7%, 8 101% 
8, 9 11 
91%, 10 11% 
10%, 11 12 
111%, 12 13 


Buying Hints 


F you are interested in economy, 
ee fancy constructions such as 
plaids or unusual designs in the 
weave. These are expensive if they 
are well made; and if they are poorly 
made ~ou will find, inside them, a 
mass i loose yarn ends which are 
uncomfortable. Try to recognize some 
of the obviously weak constructions 
and weaves (see diagram on page 
11). For example, one of the socks 
tested by CU was characterized by 
vertical stripes formed by dropped 
stitches. The strength of the sock 
was clearly no better than the strength 
of these flimsy portions. 

Unless you are interested in a 
faultless fit, such as may occasionally 
be desired for dress wear, avoid full- 
fashioned hose. These rather expen- 
sive products, which represent less 
than 1% of the total production in 
men’s hose, offer no advantage beyond 
a fit which is more nearly perfect than 
most men require; they are, moreover, 


made with a seam along the bottom 
of the foot—a feature which many 
men find uncomfortable. 

Finally, try to get reliable informa- 
tion on the fiber content of each part 
of the sock. (Labeling on fiber con- 
tent is not only rare but generally 
unsatisfactory because it seldom makes 
clear which fiber is contained in the 
sock proper and which in the rein- 
forcements.) Unfortunately, it is 
usually impossible to get such infor- 
mation without seeing the store buyer 
or the store manager—salespeople are 
rarely informed on such points. 

Once you know the fiber content 
of the various products, your chances 
of buying wisely are greatly increased. 
Remember that cotton, mercerized or 
lisle, is good material for general 
wear; that when rayon is mixed with 
the cotton the strength of the sock 
is decreased, although its appearance 
may be improved. Silk is good-look- 
ing and serviceable, but often expen- 
sive. Weighted silk is badly weak- 
ened by perspiration, and since socks 
are always exposed to perspiration, 
CU considers weighted silk socks a 
poor buy at any price. 

Good quality rayon is satisfactory 
if it is reinforced with cotton at heel, 
foot and toe, and if the high splice 
(continuation of the heel) is also rein- 
forced with cotton. In that case, the low 
price of rayon frequently makes it a 
good buy, despite the fact that it is 
less serviceable than other fabrics. 
Linen is sometimes used in toe rein- 
forcements, and adds somewhat to the 
strength, 

Wool socks, which some people 
find comfortable and others irritating, 
are less durable than cotton products 
of comparable weight. Moreover, 
they have an inherent tendency to 
shrink, mat or felt, and hence require 
special care in washing. In general, 
wool mixed with cotton or silk is 
preferable because its tendency to 
shrink is greatly reduced by the pres- 
ence of even small amounts of other 


fibers. 


Self-supporting socks—that is, those 
made with attached garters or with 
elastic tops—are increasingly popu- 
lar. Most popular, in anklet length 
is the elastic top type. These are, 
unfortunately, non-adjustable and the 
great majority of them are tight 
enough to restrict circulation. 
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Since both socks of a pair seldom 
wear out at the same time, it is a 
good idea to buy several pairs of the 
same model and color at once, so that 
good socks may be matched up as the 
mates wear out. 


Washing 
a” REDUCE the destructive effect of 
perspiration, socks should be 


washed as soon as possible after they 
have been Although most 
laundries would deny it, experience 
shows that when socks are washed 
at home they last longer and retain 
their shape better than when they are 
sent to a commercial laundry. Like 
women’s stockings, they should not be 
worn several days without washing. 
Finally, since few men’s socks are 
colorfast, CU suggests that they be 
washed in water which is not too hot 
and in batches of one color only. 


worn. 


In the Laboratory 


HE following factors were con- 
T sidered in CU’s ratings of socks: 
(1) size of the sock after washing. 
and its relation to marked size; (2) 
ability of the toe to resist abrasion; 
(3) depth of the heel pocket; (4) 
height and heaviness of the high splice; 
(5) bursting strength of leg, toe and 
heel. Other considerations of slightly 
less importance were the weight of the 
sock, the number of needles on which 
it was knitted, the type of knit, the 
length of the leg, the ply of the yarns 
in every separate section of the sock, 
fiber content, and colorfastness of the 
dye. Most of the socks bleed color in 
washing, and many of them will dye 
any light-colored material that is 
washed with them. But so few men’s 
socks are colorfast that none was rated 
“Not Acceptable” on this score. 





Cotton; Cotton & Rayon 





Best Buys 


Woolworth’s (F. W. Woolworth). 
“Preferred Sock,” No. 15/3990, at 
20¢; “Worthtwist,” No. 15/4710, 
at 25¢. Samples of cotton socks 
found to be of good quality. 10¢ 
black cotton anklet No. 39/4098 
was also found to be an especially 
good buy at the price. 
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A STUDY IN CONTRASTS 


On the left you may see what a 
man's sock should not be; on the right 
is a well-made product. 1) Loose 
stretchy top; 1a) tight, well-fitting 
top. 2) Loose weak weave; 2a) close 
strong weave. 3) Skimpy heel pocket, 
no high splice; 3a) roomy heel 


Gimbel ‘Special Lisle Hose (sold at 
Gimbel Bros. stores; claimed to be 
made by Chester H. Roth Co., NYC, 
makers of Esquire hose). 35¢. 
Lisle. Highest quality of cottons 
tested. 

Holeproof (Holeproof Hosiery Co., 
Milwaukee). 35¢. Lisle. Good 
quality. 


Also Acceptable 


(In estimated order of merit, price 
considered ) 


Monito (Moorhead Knitting Co., 
Harrisburg, Pa.). 50¢. Lisle. Good 
quality. 

Interwoven Red Tip (Interwoven 
Stocking Co., New Brunswick, N. 
J.). 35¢. Lisle. Fair quality. 


pocket, adequate high splice. 4) Foot 
is not reinforced despite deceptive 
alteration in pattern; 4a) foot rein- 
forced with strong cotton yarn. 5) 
Fiber content identified. Notice that 
the left-hand sock is undersized; the 
right is generous in foot proportions 


Interwoven. 50¢. Cotton and rayon 
mixture. Clock-trimmed. Good 
quality. 

Westminster Triple Guard (Nolde 
& Horst Co., McMinneville, Tenn.). 
50¢. Lisle. Good quality. 


Esquire. (Chester H. Roth Co.). 
50¢. Lisle. Good quality. 


Real Silk Style 50 (Real Silk Hosiery 
Mills, Indianapolis). 55¢. Lisle. 
Fair quality. 


Phoenix (Phoenix Hosiery Co., Mil- 


waukee). 29¢ (regular price 50¢). 
Cotton and rayon plaid. Fair 
quality. 


Munsingwear (Munsingwear Corp., 


Minneapolis). 35¢. Lisle. Clock- 
trimmed. Resistance to abrasion 
rather low. 











Esquire. 50¢. Lisle and rayon. Fair 
quality. 


Not Acceptable 
Westminster. 50¢. Plaid lisle. Very 
small heel pocket. No high splice. 


Westminster. 40¢ (regular price 
50¢). Cotton and spun _ rayon. 
Woolly effect. Low bursting strength 
in leg. ‘Small heel pocket. No 
high splice. 

Westminster. 39¢. (regular price 
50¢). White striped cotton and 
rayon. 1% in. less than marked size 
after washing. Small heel pocket. 
No high splice. 

Holeproof. 50¢. 6x3 rib lisle. 1 
in. below marked size after wash- 
ing. Resistance to abrasion poor. 

Phoenix. 50¢. 6x3 rib lisle. Resist- 
ance to abrasion poor. 

Woolworth’s No. 97/4310.  10¢. 
Cotton and rayon. Lowest quality 
of all socks tested. 





Silk, Rayon & Mixtures 
Best Buys 





Woolworth’s No. 67/4067. 20¢. 
Rayon. Cotton heel and toe. Clock- 
trimmed. Good quality. 


Gimbel Special Silk Hose (sold at 
Gimbel Bros. stores; claimed to be 
made by makers of Esquire). 35¢. 
Silk. Cotton heel, cotton and linen 
toe. High quality. 


Holeproof. 35¢. Rayon. Cotton 
heel and toe. Good quality. 
Holeproof Pacer. 50¢. Silk. Cot- 


ton heel and toe. 
Garter top. 


Also Acceptable 


(In estimated order of merit, price 


High quality. 


considered ) 
Holeproof. 35¢. 88% rayon, 
12% silk. Cotton heel and toe. 


Good quality. 

Phoenix Koolies. 35¢. Silk. Cotton 
heel and toe. Good quality. Anklet 
length with self-supporting top. 

Munsingwear. 50¢. Silk. Cotton 
heel and toe. High quality. 

Wilson Buffer (Wilson Bros., Chi- 
cago). 55¢. Silk. Cotton heel and 
toe. High quality. 

Interwoven Red Tip. 50¢. Silk. 
Cotton heel and toe. Good quality. 


Interwoven. 50¢. Rayon. Cotton 
heel and toe. Clock-trimmed. Good 
quality. 

Phoenix. 50¢. Silk. Cotton heel, 
cotton and linen toe. Good quality. 

Holeproof, 50¢. = Silk. 
heel and toe. Good quality, 


Cotton 


Interwoven Nu-Top. 55¢. Rayon. 


Cotton heel and toe. Good quality. 
Self-supporting top. 
Esquire. 55¢. Silk. 
and toe. Good quality. 
Real Silk Style 20. 70¢. Silk. Cot- 
ton heel and toe. Good quality. 
Westminster. $1. Striped silk. 
Cotton heel and toe. Good qual- 
ity, but not worth the price. 
Gotham Gold Stripe (Gotham Silk 
Hosiery Co., NYC). $1. Silk. Cot- 
ton heel and toe. Good quality, 
but not worth the price. 


Not Acceptable 


Monito. $1. Striped silk. Cotton 
heel and toe. 1% in. below marked 
size after washing. 

Nat Lewis (sold at Nat Lewis Stores, 
NYC). $1. Silk. Cotton heel and toe. 
Claimed to be Esquire sold under 
retailer's name. Resistance to abra- 
sion very poor. 

Munsingwear. 35¢. Rayon. Cot- 
ton heel and toe. Anklet length 
with self-supporting top. %4 in. 
below marked size after washing. 

Propper-McCallum. $1.50. Silk, 
weighted 35%; weighting not dis- 


Cotton heel 





Made in Japan 


W consumers are aware that im- 

ports of Japanese-made men’s cot- 
ton hose have risen sharply. An in- 
significant 443 dozen came in during 
1929; in 1936 there was an enormous 
total of 2,144,455 dozen. The Japan- 
ese imports accounted for 30% of 
American sales of cotton hose in that 
year. Despite the 50% ad valorem 
duty on plain cotton hosiery, the 
Japanese mill owners undersell Amer- 
ican mills because of their extremely 
low labor costs. 

In March 1937, imports were cur- 
tailed by agreement with Japanese 
authorities. Americans who support 
the Japanese boycott can reduce them 
even further by taking care to ex- 
amine all cotton hose for the tell-tale 
Made in Japan label. The National 
Ass’n of Hosiery Manufacturers in- 
forms CU that the bulk of Japanese 
cotton goods are sold by large chains. 











closed on label. Weighted silk and 
cotton heel and toe. High quality 
on other counts but use of weighted 
silk in a sock at this excessive price 
is inexcusable, especially since 
weighting is not disclosed on label, 

Allen-A (Allen-A Co., Bennington, 
Vt.). 22¢. Rayon. Cotton heel 
and toe. Anklet length with self. 
supporting top. 1 in. below marked 
size after washing. 

Woolworth’s rayons—up to 20¢. 
Consistently poor in quality and 
not worth even the low price. 





Wool and Part Wool 
Best Buys 


Wilson Buffer. 50¢. 50% wool, 
50% tussah'’ silk. Quality of two 
samples high, one sample fair. 





Munsingwear. 75¢. 45% wool, 
55% cotton. Cotton heel and toe. 
High quality. 


Also Acceptable 


(In estimated order of merit, price 
considered ) 


Phoenix. 75¢. 95% wool, 5% silk. 
Extra cotton yarn in heel and toe. 
Good quality. 

Real Silk Style 40. $1.10. 67% 
wool, 33% silk; marked 45% wool. 
Cotton heel and toe. High quality. 

Monito. $1. Special heavy plaid 
sport sock. Wool and small amount 
of cotton decoration. Extra cotton 


yarn in heel and toe. Small heel 
pocket. No high splice. Good 
quality otherwise. 

Holeproof. $1. Wool. 6x3 rib. 
Good quality otherwise. 

Real Silk Style 46. $1.35. Wool. 


Extra cotton yarn in heel and toe. 
Good quality, but not worth the 
price. 


Not Acceptable 


75¢. 50% wool, 50% 
6x3 rib. No 
Resistance to 


Interwoven. 
cotton. Cotton toe. 
heel reinforcement. 
abrasion poor. 


Phoenix. $1. 85% wool, 15% silk. 
6x3 rib. Resistance to abrasion 
poor. 





*Wild silk—coarser than cultivated. 
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The Hosiery Workers 


|) ot cn year some 144,000 men and 


women turn out America’s enor- 
mous annual production of approxi- 
mately 1,300,000,000 pairs of hosiery 
for men, women and children. 

The great majority of workers are 
organized in the American Federation 
of Hosiery Workers, CIO. Of the 
144,000 total, 80,000 full-fashioned 
and 15,000 seamless werkers now 
carry union cards. 

The American hosiery worker’s strug- 
gle toward his present comparatively 
strong bargaining position has been 
made particularly difficult, first, by 
the introduction of the seamless pro- 
duction technique, and second, by the 
phenomenon of “run-away” shops. 
The introduction of the seamless tech- 
nique introduced such simple manu- 
facturing processes that a large num- 
ber of unskilled workers entered the 
hosiery field. 

This labor, largely female and un- 
accustomed to trade union organiza- 
tion, was forced to accept low wages, 
and in search of such workers a large 
number of seamless manufacturers set 
up their plants in the low-wage belts of 
the South. Thereupon many Northern 
manufacturers, faced with local union 
organization or Southern competition 
or both, “ran away” to the same low- 
wage areas. 


oO about 4% of 1% of men’s 
hosiery is full-fashioned — the 
rest is seamless. And, according to a 
1938 survey of the Dep’t of Labor, 
seamless hosiery workers average 
$15.40 for an average 37.5-hour week 
in the North and $12.35 for the same 


‘week in the South. 


Wages of the highly organized full- 
fashioned workers are of course con- 
siderably higher. In Northern union- 
ized mills (1938) the average was 
$27.30; in non-union mills it was $24. 
Moreover, since 1928 the union has 
had an agreement with that portion 
of the industry represented by the 
Full Fashioned Hosiery Manufacturers’ 
Ass’n providing for a closed shop and 
for the operation of an impartial 
adjustment machinery to settle all 
points of dispute in the complex piece- 
tate system which prevails in this in- 
dustry. The national average for all 
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persons employed under this agree- 
ment is 79.8¢ an hour. 

Sizable pay raises to some 30,000 
seamless hosiery workers and some 
16,000 full-fashioned workers will 
take effect this month, from a decision 
of the Wage-Hour Division of the Dep't 
of Labor, made under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938. The decision 
set up a minimum rate of 32%¢ an 
hour for the seamless branch of the 
industry and a minimum rate of 40¢ 
an hour for the full-fashioned branch. 
(The fact that the Fair Standards Act 
recognizes no differentials between 
the South and North, insofar as mini- 
mums are concerned, makes it an im- 
portant protection not only for the 
tremendously exploited Southern 
workers, but also for the Northern 
manufacturer who has had to meet the 
low-wage Southern competition.) 

The following information on labor 
conditions in men’s hosiery plants is 
based on conditions existing before 
establishment of the new minimums: 

Allen-A (Allen-A Co., Bennington, 
Vt.). The half-hose plant of this com- 
pany is non-union. According to the 
union, wages are fair. 


Esquire (Chester H. Roth Co., 
NYC). The Roth Co. are mill selling 
agents for this brand which is manu- 
factured at a non-union plant in Siler 
City, North Carolina. 


Gotham (Gotham Silk Hosiery Co., 
NYC). Full-fashioned men’s half-hose 
plant operates under National Labor 
Agreement between union and em- 
ployers. Maximum 44-hour week ex- 
cept for footers and toppers who work 
a 3714-hour week. Union reports that 
minimum wages range from 321%4¢ an 
hour for unskilled labor to $1.15 for 
highly skilled. 

Holeproof (Holeproof Hosiery 
Co., Milwaukee). Full-fashioned men’s 
hose is manufactured under the same 
union agreement and conditions as 
described for Gotham. Hole proof seam- 
less hosiery, however, is produced by 
poorly paid workers at the strongly 
anti-union plant in Marietta, Ga. Sev- 
eral NLRB charges based on condi- 
tions in this pliant are now pending 
against the company. 


Interwoven (Interwoven Stocking 
Co., New Brunswick, N. J.). Inter- 


woven produces its hosiery in five 
factories. One of these plants—which 
produces men’s hosiery—is the largest 
factory of its kind in the world and 
employs from 1,200 to 1,700 workers. 
The union recently obtained an agree- 
ment covering this plant. 


Monito (Moorhead Knitting Co., 
Harrisburg, Pa.). Non-union plant. 


Munsingwear (Munsingwear Corp., 
Minneapolis). The union reports that, 
so far as it knows, no seamless hosiery 
is manufactured by this company. 
Seamless hosiery sold under the 
Munsingwear trade name is probably 
purchased from other mills. The 
Munsingwear full-fashioned plant at 
Fort Wayne, Ind., is under contract 
to the union. 

Phoenix (Phoenix Husiery Co., 
Milwaukee). Alfred Hoffman, head of 
the seamless department of the union, 
reports that the Phoenix seamless 
product “is produced under a full 
closed shop.” The company employs 
1,100 workers and operates under the 
National Labor Agreement. 

Propper-McCallum _ (Propper- 
McCallum Hosiery Co., NYC). Union 
contract similar to that of Gotham and 
Phoenix. 


Real Silk (Real Silk Hosiery Mills, 
Indianapolis). Operates under the 
same National Labor Agreement. 

Westminster (Nolde & Horst Co., 
McMinneville, Tenn.). Company “ran 
away” from Reading, Pa., traditional 
center of hosiery manufacture, to the 
South. Non-union. The union reports 
that a portion of the Westminster 
product is purchased from other 
manufacturers. 


Wilson Bros. The seamless plant 
in South Bend, Ind., employs 125 
workers; the other 775 employees of 
the company in South Bend are em- 
ployed in the manufacture of shirts, 
pajamas, &c., and are members of the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America. To expedite the handling of 
grievances, &c., the Wilson Bros. 
hosiery workers are also members of 
the Amalgamated by arrangement 
with the hosiery union. Wilson Bros. 
purchases considerable men’s hose 
from other plants. 

Woolworth (F. W. Woolworth). 
It is impossible to determine the 
sources for Woolworth hosiery since 
the chain apparently shifts its pur- 
chases. 
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How to Treat a Car 


Without becoming a full-fledged mechanic you can save yourself 


and your car alike by following a few simple precautions, observ- 


ing a few simple rules, knowing a few simple facts. 


HE amount and quality of the 
I aaatin your automobile will give 
depends in large measure on you. If 
you spend time on your car, if you 
learn to know its peculiarities and to 
drive it carefully, its life can be rela- 
tively long, its operation relatively in- 
expensive. Abuse or neglect it, and it 
will be a costly investment. 
CU’s best advice is to study the in- 
struction book that comes with a new 


car, and to follow, as a matter of, 


routine, some of the suggestions you 
will find in this article. Remember 
also that unless you familiarize your- 
self with the more important units of 
your car, you may some time find 
yourself stuck on a lonely road with 
a most unresponsive stranger. 


Routine Care 


, jn most cars, substantial annual 
savings can be made by purchas- 
ing satisfactory third-grade gasoline 
and good quality inexpensive oil. Ex- 
periment with the different third-grade 
gasolines available in your area (and 
see the July Reports for a discussion 
of third-grade qualities and a listing 
of some of the companies selling this 
grade of gasoline). 

Oil is cheaper bought in bulk; on 
long trips a gallon carried with you 
will enable you to avoid the high 
prices at filling stations. (Keep a 
clean rag and a quart measure handy 
for filling the crankcase.) If you do 
buy your oil in quart lots from the 
gas station, don’t let the- attendant add 
it unless it’s needed, and see that he 
inserts the measuring stick completely 
when he checks your supply. Use 
heavy oils only when the engine is 
badly worn, for recent research shows 
that lighter oils result in less cylinder 
wear (use SAE 10W in Winter in 
cold climates, SAE 20 or 30 in 
Summer). 

Until you know the rate at which 
your engine uses oil you should check 
it at least every 150 miles. Check 
when the car is level and the engine 
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Start here 


stopped. The “full” mark shows the 
correct oil level for a cold engine. 
When the engine is started the oil 
level will drop somewhat, due to the 
filling of oil lines. Under average 
conditions you won’t need to change 
the oil oftener than twice a year, in 
Spring and Fall, when a lighter or 
heavier variety becomes necessary. If 
you drive the ar regularly on dirt 
roads or in dust, somewhat more fre- 
quent changes (approximately every 
2,000 miles) may be needed unless a 
good oil filter is used and the car- 
tridge replaced at regular intervals. 
But in any case, if you are willing to 
take some trouble, all the oil need not 
be discarded. Drain it after the 
engine has been running for a while, 
allow it to settle for at least three 
hours, and then pour back into the 
engine all except the bottom quart. 
Crankcase oil need not be drained 
simply because it is dark in color. 
Lubricate the chassis regularly 
(generally about every 1,000 miles) 
according to instructions in the car 
manual. If you neglect the lubrica- 
tion, rattles will develop and repair 
bills increase. If your car is equipped 
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EXPERIMENT 
. with the third-grade gasolines 


with hypoid gears, pay particular at. 
tention to instructions for their lubri- 
cation. In cars without hypoid gears 
change transmission and rear-axle 
greases for Summer and Winter only 
where Winters are severe, but check 
their level every 2,000 to 3,000 miles, 

Keep the level of water in the bat- 
tery above the tops of the plates. Use 
distilled water only. (For more de- 
tailed instructions on the care of bat. 
teries, see page 168 of the 1939 
Buying Guide.) 

Clean the gasoline filter or fuel 
pump sediment chamber occasionally. 
The air filter, too, should be watched 
for accumulated dirt, particularly if 
you do much driving in dusty regions, 

Inflate the tires once a week. (Fri- 
day, just before your week-end driv. 
ing, is a good day.) Under-inflated 
tires will give poor mileage, over- 
inflated a hard ride. If you avoid ex- 
cessive speed, tire wear will be less 
and if you reverse each front tire on 
its rim at 5,000 and 10,000 miles you 
will help to equalize the wear. Since 
the non-skid qualities of the tread of 
new tires are important for Winter 
driving, late Fall is a good time to 
make any necessary tire purchases. It 
may prove economical to have a tire 
carcass in good condition retreaded, 
but be sure that a reliable company 
does the job—preferably a company 
which does retreading work for fleet 
and truck owners. If you use re- 
treaded tires on front wheels, be sure 
that they are well balanced. 

If you wash, clean and wax your 
car frequently it will depreciate less 
rapidly. A good cake floor wax (not 
the self-polishing water emulsion 
type) is as satisfactory as the special 
auto waxes. Apply wax or clear 
lacquer to bumpers or other exposed 
metal parts to prevent rusting. Keep 
the upholstery of the car clean, for 
dirt accelerates its wear; covers to 
protect the seats will add many dol- 
lars to the trade-in value of your car. 
Remember that appearance is a large 
factor in determining your car's 
future trade-in value. 


Adjustments 


AKE care to make smal] adjust- 
pipet particularly of the brakes 
and steering gear, as soon as they 
become necessary, for delay may mean 
expensive repairs or replacements. 
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CHECK THE ALIGNMENT 


. of the front wheels 


For example, be sure to have the 
clutch pedal adjusted before the play 
in the pedal disappears entirely. You 
should be able to push the pedal 
down about an inch before you feel 
any resistance, but as the clutch fac- 
ings wear out this play decreases. 

You will be wise to have the spark 
plugs and ignition points checked for 
correct adjustment every 5,000 miles, 
but it is ordinarily unnecessary to buy 
new spark plugs unless the insulators 
are actually cracked or the points 
eroded beyond possibility of adjust- 
ment. At 5,000-mile intervals it is 
usually advisable to check the level of 
the carburetor float, the pressure de- 
veloped by the fuel pump and the 
alignment of the front wheels. These 
adjustments will prevent loss of effi- 
ciency, poor gas mileage and excessive 
front-tire wear. They are almost the 
only jobs which are usually done bet- 
ter by an authorized dealer or a 
specialist than by an independent re- 
pairman, even one whom you can 
trust. 

Front wheels usually need repack- 
ing and adjusting after each 10,000 
miles. At this mileage, a general 


. check-over of the whole car, tightening 


of all bolts and nuts along with any 
necessary minor repairs, will tend to 
eliminate squeaks and rattles and in- 
sure against breakdown on the road. 

One word of caution—on the ques- 
tion of general car care, follow the 
manual which came with your auto- 
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mobile, not the recommendations of 
service station operators, who are 
schooled in the technique of selling 
new parts when adjustments or slight 
repairs will suffice. 


Special Products and Devices 


§ yew list of special devices and 
products to be used on or in your 
car is almost limitless. You will save 
many dollars by avoiding them all. 

As a case in point, special lubri- 
cants such as top oils to be added to 
gasoline and graphited oils for the 
crankcase are unnecessary and will 
not give the results claimed for them. 
Substances introduced in the engine 
to remove the carbon or polish off the 
cylinder walls are useless. More harm 
than good may be caused by radiator 
cleaners, battery rejuvenators and anti- 
freezes of unknown composition. (See 
“The Anti-Freeze Problem,” CU Re- 
ports, November 1938.) Gasoline 
dopes, in pill or liquid form, will not 
improve the operation of the car 
appreciably. 


Driving 
ee handling and poor driving 


can reduce the life of your car 
as much as 50%. 

More engine wear may take place 
when the engine is started in cold 
weather, or when it is run at high 
speeds before it is thoroughly warmed 
up, than in many miles of ordinary 
operation. If your car is not fitted 
with an automatic choke, use the fol- 
lowing starting routine in order to 
prevent aimless choking and flooding: 
(1) Push down the clutch (always do 
this before touching the starter), pull 
the choke all the way out, and open 
the hand throttle slightly. (2) If 
your starter will function without the 
ignition, leave it off, and use the 
starter while you count four. (3) 
Release the starter, push the choke in 
—about halfway normally, but less in 
very cold weather—turn the ignition 
on and try the starter. 

If the engine doesn’t start, repeat 
the procedure with the throttle wide 
open. When the engine starts don’t 
race it; release the clutch carefully, 
work the choke in as the engine warms 
up. If you are unable to start and an- 
other car pushes you, use only the 
high gear for turning your engine 
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TIRE RE-TREADING 


. . . Should be done by a reliable 
company 


over. Otherwise you may damage the 
transmission. 

To avoid wear and waste, accelerate 
easily, shift from low to second at 10 
miles an hour, to high before 25. On 
hills, shift back to second when your 
speed falls to 20. Drive for 10 min- 
utes before driving fast, and in Winter 
warm the engine up without racing it 
before you start to drive at all. Learn 
to maneuver the car in close quarters 
an inch at a time without racing the 
engine and thus overheating the clutch. 
Never hold the car by slipping the 
clutch when it is stopped in traffic on 
an upgrade. Use the brake instead. 
After a hard run, let the engine idle a 
moment before shutting it off. 

Fast driving means faster engine 
and tire wear, increased gasoline and 
oil consumption. “Not over fifty” is 
an economical as well as a safe rule 
to follow. While you are at the wheel 
be sure to look reasonably far ahead 
so that you can slow down in time to 
avoid wearing the brakes by constant 
use. Before rounding curves reduce 
your speed to prevent squealing and 
scrubbing of the tires. 

An occasional glance at the heat in- 
dicator may save damage from an 
overheated engine. You can spare 
the chassis of your car by studying 
the surface of the road, avoiding holes, 
always keeping the right-hand wheels 
on the pavement, and slowing down 
when the surface is rough. 








Trouble 


oU may save yourself considerable 
Bao and annoyance by carry- 
ing some essential equipment with 
you on trips. The list should include 
spare fuses and bulbs, a flashlight, a 
receptacle which will hold water or 
gasoline, a piece of plank to go under 
the jack on soft ground, a tow rope, 
and a 10¢ ignition file. Needless to 
say, you should know where to install 
fuses and how to replace bulbs. 

The following suggestions should be 
of assistance if trouble overtakes you 
on the road: 

Stop and investigate hot or burning 
smells that persist for a block or two. 
If the engine is overheated, look for 
water leaks while it is cooling. If the 
water level is not visible, let the radi- 
ator cool a little, then idle the motor 
while slowly pouring in water. Stop 
the engine and check the tightness of 
the fan belt (you should just be able 
to turn the fan by pushing on one of 
its blades) and the oil level in the 
crankcase. If the oil pressure fails, 
it is safer to drive no more until you 
can get the trouble corrected, but if 
you must go on, flood the crankcase 
with oil, drive at a crawl, and stop 
whenever the engine knocks. 

The sources of unusual noises must 
be located before. anything can be 
done about them. To eliminate the 
engine as a source, hold down the 
clutch and turn off the ignition while 
you are running at the speed at which 
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you heard the noise. If the noise per- 
sists, shift to neutral and coast with 
the engine shut off. If that stops the 
noise, the trouble is in the clutch; if it 
can still be heard, suspect the chassis, 
driveshaft, or rear-axle gears. (Chassis 
noises often disappear on smooth 
roads.) If you jack up the rear wheels 
and drive them in high gear and then 
get out and listen, you will be able to 
hear whether the noise is in the drive- 
shaft or in the rear axle. 

If all the electrical apparatus goes 
dead, test the tightness of the flexible 
strap from the battery to the frame and 
the cable from the battery to the start- 
ing motor terminal post. Clean off 
any corroded deposits. If the lights 
go out but the starter still works and 
new fuses do not restore them, look 
for loose wires at the starter terminal 
post, ammeter, fuse-holder, or light 
switch. 

If the starting motor fails to crank 
the engine, turn on the lights and see 
if they dim when the starter pedal is 
depressed. If they do not, the trouble 
is in the starting motor, starter switches 
or their connections. If, as is more 
often the case, they do dim or go out 
when the starter pedal is depressed, 
the trouble is probably with the bat- 
tery or its connections. As long as 
the lights light at all the car will 
usually run after it has been started 
by pushing or cranking. 

If the engine stops or fails to start 
while the switch is on and if there is 
gasoline in the tank, the trouble is 
probably in either the ignition or the 
fuel system, and you may need sev- 
eral tests to find it. 


Ignition System Tests 


OQ at a time, detach each spark 
plug wire from the plug and 
hold it a fourth of an inch from the 
cylinder block. Be careful not to touch 
both metal terminal and the engine 
block; you may get a disconcerting 
shock if you do. Have someone turn 
on the ignition and work the starter. 
If you are alone, tie the end of the 
wire in place, and work the starter. 
If a spark jumps the gap (once 
every two revolutions of the engine) 
the ignition is all right, so you can 
proceed to the fuel system. If there is 
no spark the trouble is in the pri- 
mary or secondary circuit or the dis- 


tributor system. In this event, refer 
to the circuit diagram in your car 
manual and follow instructions given 
for checking the electrical system— 
and, if that is too formidable, you'd 
better just send out a call for help. 


Fuel System Tests 


a by disconnecting the pipe be- 
tween the fuel pump and the car- 
buretor at the carburetor. When the 
engine is cranked, you will find that 
gasoline is forced from this pipe in 
small regular spurts. Hold your finger 
over the outlet; continued cranking 
should build up pressure. 


If no gasoline appears or if the 
pressure is weak, disconnect the pipe 
coming from the gasoline tank where 
it enters the fuel pump; remove the 
cap of the tank, and have someone 
listen while you blow through the line. 
Force air through with a tire pump 
if you have one. If air can be heard 
bubbling in the tank, the line is clear; 
reconnect it and clean the filter screen. 


If gas now comes through the line 
to the carburetor and the ignition is 
all right, but if the engine still won't 
start, the trouble lies in the carbu- 
retor (such trouble is rather rare). If 
no gas comes through the carburetor 
line, the pump is at fault. 


In either case, you'll need outside 
help for a real repair job. But you 
still may be able to move the car a 
short distance. If the fuel pump is 
faulty, fill the carburetor bowl with 
gasoline through a funnel and hose 
attached to the regular inlet. Take off 
the air cleaner (the large tin can on 
top of the carburetor) and look down 
the carburetor’s throat to make sure 
that gasoline does not flood through 
when the engine is stopped. If it does, 
tapping the carburetor sharply may 
stop it. If you are mechanically in- 
clined, remove the top of the carbu- 
retor and clean the float valve, which 
may be sticking. 

If this is beyond you, or if no gas 
comes through the carburetor and the 
throat remains dry, you can try sitting 
on the fender and directing a needle- 
fine stream of gas down the carburetor 
throat while someone keeps the engine 
running and drives slowly to a garage. 
But remember that if you spill gaso- 
line on the hot manifold of the engine, 
you may start a fire. 
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news and opinion; authoritative medical dis- 
cussion of foods, cosmetics and drugs; reports 
on questions of public health and health legis- 
lation in the United States. 


Members of CU's Medical Advisory Board 
(listed on this page) are consulted on all 
matters of medicine reported on which lie 
within their fields. Consumers Union and its 
Special Medical Adviser are responsible for 
all expressions of opinion in regard to other 
questions considered. 


The Medical Section appears regularly 
each month as a department of Consumers 
Union Reports. 





The People’s Health 


Ww" this article CU begins a series designed to tell 
the consumer how to obtain or purchase adequate 
health care. It is gratuitous to emphasize that the health 
of the people is vital to a nation. Yet the majority of 
the American people are not obtaining the minimum 
health care essential for elementary comfort, not to 
speak of happiness. 

The health status of the American people, what is 
wrong with the organization of medical service and a 
basis for doing something about it are discussed in this 
first article’ by a distinguished American physician, Dr. 
Henry E. Sigerist, Professor of the History of Medicine, 
Johns Hopkins Medical School. 


by HENRY E. SIGERIST, M. D. 


HE National Health Conference that was held in 

Washington last Summer was welcomed unanimously 
by all who have the nation’s health at heart. It sounded 
like a bugle call, a signal for action. It meant that the 
period of surveys had come to an end and that, at long 
last, definite steps were to be taken to remedy an unten- 
able situation. ; 

After 10 years of extensive surveys by private and 
government agencies, we know what medical conditions 
are in the United States. 

We now have documentary evidence for the fact that 
one-third of the population has no medical service, or 
at least not enough. We know that 40 million people 
live on annual family incomes of $800 or less, which 
just permits them an emergency standard of living and 
makes it impossible for them to purchase medical care. 
We know that there is another third of the population 
whose family income does not exceed $1,500 a year. 





"Excerpted from a new pamphlet. “A Health Program for the 
American People,” by Dr. Sigerist. Published in this form by spe- 
cial arrangement with the People’s National Health Committee, 1457 
Broadway, NYC. Copies of the complete pamphlet may be obtained 
from the Committee at 5¢ each. 
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This group is perfectly willing and able to pay for part 
of the medical services it needs, but finds it extremely 
difficult to budget the cost of illness. There are, further- 
more, millions of families whose income is more than 
$1,500 a year, but to whom medical care presents a 
serious problem. They are not indigent and are not 
entitled to free services; they are willing to pay for 
what they get, but, again, find it difficult to budget the 
cost of illness. The group that is able to purchase 
whatever services it needs without economic hardship 
is infinitely small. 


Such a situation is absurd, particularly when we 
remember that we have available almost all the person- 
nel and technical equipment necessary to provide com- 
plete medical services of high quality, in prevention, 
diagnosis, and treatment. 


We have excellent research institutions, and since the 
heginning of the century a generation of medical scien- 
tists has grown up that has made valuable contributions 
to medicine. Our philanthropic foundations are the 
envy of foreign countries, but let us not forget that 
medical research is financed to a much larger degree by 
public than by private agencies. The Federal Govern- 
ment supports some of the most important research 
institutions of the country. Thirty-five of the 77 medical 
schools are tax-supported, and nobody will deny that many 
of them compare very favorably with some of the best 
privately endowed institutions. Seventy per cent of all 
hospital beds are in public hospitals. While private funds 
are shrinking steadily, more and more public funds will 
become available for research, and it seems to me most 
important that the government has recognized its obliga- 
tion to support research. 

In other words, we have a first-rate medical personnel 
and technical equipment, but at the same time large 
sections of the population have no, or not enough, medi- 
cal care. We are told, however, that health conditions 
are better in this country than abroad, that in spite of 
unemployment they were better in 1938 than ever 
before in the history of the United States. This, we 
hear, proves that medical services are satisfactory, and 
that there is no reason in the world why we should 
bother about the present situation. 
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ES, health conditions are, as a whole, better here 
oe they are in France, Italy, Spain, Yugoslavia or 
Greece. They are not much better than in England, 
Germany, Switzerland or Holland. And they are cer- 
tainly not better than in the Scandinavian countries or 
New Zealand. 

And if health conditions are better in this country, 
they are certainly not good enough. We still carry an 
enormous burden of illness, much of which could be 
prevented. We are far behind other countries in the 
incidence of venereal diseases. Over half a _ million 
people are infected every year with syphilis and over 
one million with gonorrhea. Annually 60,000 children 
are born with the handicap of congenital syphilis, and 
over 50,000 people die from the results of syphilis. 
There is no justification whatever for having such an 
enormous number of venereal patients among us. 

We have one of the lowest tuberculosis death rates 
in the world, but this low rate still means that we have 
about 400,000 tubercular patients undergoing treatment 
every year, and that the disease is the second cause of 
death for the age group between 15 and 45 years. 
We have a low maternal death rate, but in spite of it 
12,500 American families are deprived every year of 
the wife and mother, and we know that at least half of 
these tragedies could be prevented. Our low infant 
death rate means that 69,000 children die during the 
first month of their life, and 75,000 infants are still- 
born; in other words, in any given year 144,000 young 
women go through the trying period of pregnancy and 
childbirth, and the result is a dead child or one that 
will die in a few days or weeks. 

Every year 600,000 people are disabled by pneu- 
monia and almost 100,000 die of it, but we have a 
serum and a drug that could reduce the death rate by 
at least one-half. We have 500,000 mental patients 
in institutions filling one-half of all hospital beds 
available in the country, and about one million mentally 
deficient persons outside of institutions. An extension 
of mental-hygiene services would keep many of these 
patients socially adjusted. One out of eight persons 
who reach the age of 45 dies of cancer, and although 
the cancer problem is not yet solved we have methods 
of treatment that could reduce the death rate considerably. 

Now that many acute diseases have been overcome, 
the chronic diseases are in the foreground and affect 
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millions of people.. Arthritis alone disables one and a 
half million persons every year, and even more indi- 
viduals are suffering from neuralgia, neuritis and lum. 
bago. Diseases of the heart, the blood vessels and the 
kidneys kill over half a million people every year, 
many of whom have been handicapped by their illness 
for a long period of time. 

I think we cannot be ambitious enough in health 
matters. The fact that the United States has a higher 
standard of living and a superior technical equipment 
gives it possibilities of combating disease that no other 
country has. 


ET us not be sentimental in these matters, nor speak 
Lin humanitarian terms. Let us forget that the 
American citizen has a right to life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness, which by implication should 
include the means of preserving and restoring health; 
let us not think of all the mental misery and anxiety that 
illness creates for the individual and his family, but 
let us talk plain business. This country, with its good 
health conditions, loses every year 10 billion dollars as 
a result of illness. The population spends 3.7 billion 
dollars for medical care. Every wage-earner loses an- 
nually eight calendar or seven working days on account 
of illness, and the loss of earnings amounts to about half 
a billion dollars a year. Considering the present status 
of medical science, about one-third of all deaths are 
premature, and the capital value of these preventable 
deaths has been estimated to be over 6 billion dollars. 

Every child knows that prevention is not only better 
than cure, but also cheaper. If we agree on this prin- 
ciple, why, then, should we not act and organize medical 
services in such a way that the physicians may reach 
all the people, whether rich or poor, and that they 
may apply without restrictions whatever weapons medi- 
cal science has forged for them? 

The organization of medical services is not a new 
phenomenon, or limited to certain types of countries. 
It is a world-wide development. In some countries the 
process is finished, others are halfway in the develop- 
ment, but no country can possibly escape the trend. 
Some people say, however, that this organization of 
medical services is nothing but the socialization of medi- 
cine, and the word “socialization” is a bogey—it smells 
of Communism. We should not be afraid of the word, 
but should recognize that the socialization of services 
is the logical and unavoidable consequence of the 
industrialization of the world. 

We must realize that the structure of society has 
undergone tremendous changes in the last 100 years as 
a result of industrialization. A hundred years ago, one 
out of five gainfully employed persons was a_ wage- 
earner, and four owned their own means of production, 
while today four out of five are wage-earners or salaried 
employees, and the number of independent producers 
has been reduced to a minimum. In a society in which 
four-fifths of the whole gainfully employed population 
depend for an income on the labor market, there is of 
necessity a strong feeling of insecurity and as a result 
a pressing demand for security. 

It is to satisfy this demand that social-insurance sys 
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tems are introduced everywhere in order to spread 
unpredictable risks among as many people as possible 
and to pool resources. The insecurity created by illness 
is merely one aspect of the general insecurity resulting 
from our general social-economic system. 


HEN we look at the development of medicine in 
Wi: last hundred years we find another explanation 
for the present situation. Not only has the cost of 
medical care increased considerably with the progress 
of medical science, but medicine, originally a private 
relationship between physician and patient, is tending 
to become a social institution. With the progress of 
medical science, the scope of medicine has broadened 
considerably. The law could not be administered with- 
out the expert advice of the psychiatrist. The sanitation 
of dwelling places, the protection of society against 
epidemics, the protection of mother and child, the care 
cf tubercular and mental patients, the hospitalization 
of the indigent, are tasks of such magnitude that they 
require the power and scope of the State, and therefore 
public-health services have increased tremendously. In 
the United States we already have well-organized 
efficient State medicine in our public-health services— 
Federal, State and municipal; and nobody will deny 
ihat they are largely responsible for improved health 
conditions. 

The development of industry, on the other hand, has 
created so many new sources of danger that provisions 
had to be made to protect the worker. Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Acts are operating today in all but one 
State, and they guarantee the worker medical care and 
compensation for the loss of wages. These Acts virtu- 
ally amount to compulsory insurance against sickness 
caused by industrial accidents and occupational diseases. 
The principle has been generally accepted, even by the 
American Medical Ass'n. 

A great variety of voluntary insurance schemes has 
been applied with more or less success, and the tend- 
ency to spread the cost of medical care and to make the 
rich pay for the services given to the poor is expressed 
in charity services and in the sliding scale commonly 
applied by physicians. Thus we already have socialized 
medicine in the country, and I. S. Falk [member of the 
Social Security Board] estimates that in normal years 
over 800 million dollars are spent for medical care 
through group payments under systems that are more or 
less socialized. 


’ ag problem we are facing today is, therefore, not 
to introduce some basically new principle, but to 
develop already existing services. The National Health 
Program [embodied in the Wagner Health Bill] aims to 
extend existing facilities and to develop principles that 
have already been accepted by the people. 

We know that one-third of the population lives on an 
emergency standard, and it is perfectly obvious that 
they cannot possibly purchase medical care in the open 
market. It is equally obvious that medical services 
provided for this group can be financed only through 
public funds. I think everyone agrees that such services 
should be complete, including physician, dentist, nurse, 
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hospital, drugs and appliances, and that they should be 
of high quality. In a democracy the welfare of every 
individual counts, and every life is valuable. If we are 
unable to overcome poverty, unable to provide a job 
for every man and woman willing to work and to 
guarantee a decent standard of living to everybody, we 
are collectively responsible for such a condition, and 
the least we can do is to provide the means of protect- 
ing and restoring health to everyone who needs them. 


How medical services must be organized to provide 
for the needy, the lower and middle income groups, will 
be discussed in subsequent articles. These articles will 
also discuss cost of medical care; choice of physician; 
cooperative medicine; health insurance schemes and 
policies; hospital insurance plans, &c. 


Dysentery: A Growing 
Hazard 


by MORTON S. BISKIND, M. D. 


gro control and eradication of dysentery is one of the 
major public health problems in the United States 
today. Despite repeated warnings for many years from 
experts who have studied the situation, its seriousness is 
only beginning to be recognized. Dysentery is wide- 
spread; outbreaks are frequent. It is disabling, sometimes 
fatal. It is responsible for an incalculable amount of 
chronic illness. 

Many people remember the epidemic of amebic dysen- 
tery at Chicago’s “Century of Progress” Exposition in 
1933. Few know that from 5% to 10% of all persons in 
this country carry the causative organism of this disease 
in their intestinal tracts. 

An outbreak of bacillary dysentery recently occurred in 
a New York hospital. A hundred nurses were made seri- 
ously ill; 60 others who remained well were found to 
harbor the dysentery bacillus. Outbreaks like this happen 
with great frequency, but only a few of the dramatic ones 
come to the attention of the public. 


Spry used to be considered almost solely a tropi- 
cal disease. We know now that it occurs all over the 
world, in any climate. It may be caused either by bacteria 
—specifically, by the several varieties of the dysentery 
bacillus—or by a protozoan, the Endamoeba histolytica, 
or by both together. 

The various dysentery bacilli differ greatly in their 
virulence. One of them, the “Shiga” variety, is very 
dangerous. Fortunately, infections caused by this organ- 
ism are comparatively uncommon in the United States, 
But the others, though less virulent, are quite capable of 
causing serious illness. Babies and young children are 
especially susceptible and many die of bacillary dysentery 
every year. 

At first sight the dysentery ameba looks and acts much 
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like the harmless protozoan so often demonstrated in 
biology classes as the simplest form of animal life. But 
the Endamoeba histolytica differs from the common ameba 
in two main respects—it can form cysts which are very 
resistant to most antiseptic chemicals and which can pass 
through the stomach and small intestine without being 
digested. And it has the ability to dissolve and invade 
the tissues of its host. It is the latter characteristic which 
makes this ameba so dangerous and which gives it its 
name “histolytica” (tissue-dissolving) . 

In the acute stages of either bacillary or amebic dysen- 
tery, abdominal pain and severe, protracted diarrhea 
(usually bloody diarrhea) occur. Weakness, lassitude and 
even prostration follow. In the bacillary form fever is 
common—and it may also occur in amebic dysentery. In 
the chronic form of the disease, which may last for years, 
the patient has occasional attacks of diarrhea and feels 
generally below par. Often the condition is diagnosed 
simply as “colitis.” 

One can harbor either the bacilli or the amebas without 
apparent symptoms (though often enough mild symptoms 
are present which are not recognized as such by the 
patient). How many so-called healthy carriers of the 
dysentery bacillus there are in the general population is 
not known. But many surveys have been made all over 
the country on the number of ameba carriers—and no 
matter whether they are made on college students, institu- 
tional inmates, or sections of the general population, the 
answer is the same: ten million Americans, more or less, 
carry amebas in their large intestines without apparent 
signs of ill health, without knowing anything is wrong. 
These people have what is called “amebiasis.” 

A person with amebiasis is a potential menace to him- 
self as well as to others. At any time, a deficient diet, 
physical or mental stress, or an intercurrent infection may 
lower his resistance to such a degree that the amebas in 
his intestine begin invading his tissues in earnest. This 
usually means an acute attack of amebic dysentery and 
possibly an extremely serious amebic infection in the liver 
or other organs. 


Even when he is well he may infect others, because the 
infectious amebic cysts appear in the feces at irregular 
intervals. If he happens to be a food handler, he is, of 
course, especially dangerous. 

Why haven't the usual methods of sanitary protection 
prevented the infection of so large a portion of the 
population? The answer can be found by examining the 
situation in Chicago during its disastrous epidemic. 


HEN amebic dysentery appeared in two adjacent 

Chicago hotels, it was at first thought that infected 
food handlers were solely responsible for spreading this 
disease. Examinations were made and the carriers found 
were not permitted to handle food. But the epidemic 
continued. 

Months later, when the first year of Chicago’s Fair was 
over, the source was discovered in the antiquated plumb- 
ing of the two hotels, which had in part a common water 
supply. Direct cross connections had been made between 
the water line and the drain—thus sewage flowed into the 
waterpipes when the pressure in the drain rose high 
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enough. This occurred when several toilets on the upper 
floors were used simultaneously. In addition, a leaky 
sewer line above the ice-water tank, which was protected 
only by a wooden cover, dripped sewage constantly into 
the drinking water. 


A few ameba carriers among the occupants of one of 
the hotels were enough to infect all the others. Of course, 
had a typhoid carrier been among them, the results would 
have been even more disastrous—-fortunately typhoid car- 
riers are much less common. 


But bad plumbing is common enough. In thousands 
of buildings and houses throughout the country it is so 
installed that there can be back-flow or siphonage of 
sewage into the water supply.’ The situation can be cor- 
rected only by large-scale inspection of pipes, fixtures 
and drains, and the installation of safe plumbing 
equipment. 


It should also be pointed out that in the Chicago 
epidemic the general water supply of the city left much 
to be desired. Lake Michigan was and still is heavily 
contaminated with sewage. Chlorine is added to the water 
pumped into Chicago’s mains from the lake, but chlorine 
—in amounts that may safely be used—does not kill the 
amebic cysts. Filtration is necessary to remove them— 
and Chicago had only a small experimental filtration plant. 

For some parts of the city, the chlorine had not even 
enough time to act to kill bacteria before the water reached 
homes or buildings. Thus, many persons in Chicago who 
did not eat or drink at the hotels in question were infected 
with the dysentery bacillus, the ameba or both. Their 
only available safeguard was to boil their drinking water 
and they were not (and many still are not) aware that 
this precaution was necessary. 


T REQUIRES both skill and persistence to detect carriers 
of the dysentery bacillus or cf the ameba. Special 
training is necessary to differentiate Endamoeba histoly- 
tica from an apparently harmless ameba that also some- 
times lives in man’s intestine. Because repeated stool 
examinations must often be made, the task is time-con- 
suming, the work expensive. And although the vast 
majority of persons with amebiasis can be cured in a few 
weeks, treatment must sometimes be protracted. In any 
case, observation at intervals over many months is neces- 
sary to guard against recurrence or re-infection. 

It is obvious that the elimination of amebiasis, amebic 
and bacillary dysentery can be accomplished only through 
concerted effort on the part of public health officials, the 
medical profession, sanitary engineers, plumbers and 
plumbing manufacturers. Adequate examination and 
treatment of food handlers alone would be a prodigious 
task. Correction of all plumbing hazards is likewise a 
very large order. 

A campaign such as that now being conducted by the 
United States Public Health Service against syphilis, but 
on an even broader scale, may eventually be necessary to 
minimize this serious hazard to the health of the American 


people. 


1 The hazards of faulty plumbing are graphically portrayed in 
a recent article by Myron M. Stearns in the June 1939 Survey 
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The Railroads & Regulation 


Consumers pay the railroads too much for too little—a fact which 


existing Federal regulation has not been able to alter. The failure 


of regulation, with an analysis of the reasons, is here described 


THIRD IN A SERIES OF ARTICLES WRITTEN FOR CU by MORITZ HOWARD 


6¢-VVERYTHING in life, from marriage 

to manslaughter,” said Rudyard 
Kipling, “turns on the speed and cost 
at which men, things, and thoughts 
can be shifted from one place to an- 
other.” 

Everyone is a consunter of the 
services which railroads supply. For 
shifting themselves and their goods 
from one place to another, American 
consumers pay the railroads from four 
to six billion dollars annually—more 
than they pay for clothing, or for 
bread, butter and meat. When you buy 
a ton of coal, the railroads get more 
for transporting it than the mine gets 
for producing it. When you build a 
house, from 6% to 12% of your total 
outlay goes to the railroads for trans- 
porting the materials. 

The price of almost every article 
you buy is dependent in part upon the 
cost of rail transportation. 

Query: Are you getting your 
money's worth from the railroads? 

The first article in this series (July 
Reports) summarized evidence indi- 
cating that if passenger fares were cut 
to a cent a mile plus regular hotel 
rates for sleeping accommodations, 
Americans would consume far more 
travel—perhaps as much as 500% 
more—and railroads would turn their 
passenger losses into profits. 

The second article (August Re- 
ports) pointed out that modernizing 
the now obsolete passenger equipment, 
terminals and service would not only 
increase passenger comfort, but by 
cutting operating costs and increasing 
the demand for travel, would also in- 
crease railroad earnings. Freight rates 
and service are subject to a similar 
analysis, although the subject is too 
complex to be treated briefly.’ 

Both as passengers and as users of 





*A comparable analysis of freight rates 
and service will be included in a book by 
Mr. Howard, to appear next Spring, in 
which these articles will appear as chapters. 
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merchandise, consumers pay the rail- 
roads too much for too little. 

This is true in spite of existing Fed- 
eral regulation—regulation as compre- 
hensive and thorough as that applied 
to any other type of enterprise. For 
more than 50 years American con- 
sumers have in theory been protected 
by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. This article will describe the fail- 
ure of Federal regulation of the rail- 
roads. 


| ae regulation came late to the 
railroad scene. Our roads were 
built upon the laissez faire theory that 





Letters & Answers 


u’s series of articles on the 

American railroad system has 
brought into this office an exceed- 
ingly lively mail, most of it highly 
commendatory. But there have also 
been some disagreements with some 
of Mr. Howard’s interpretations. And 
CU hopes to print and answer these 
as soon as space permits. Meantime 
two errors of fact have been called 
to our attention, 

From F.H.H. of New York City: 

Somebody slipped up in stating 
that Commodore Vanderbilt uttered 
that classic remark, “The public be 
damned”. . . . It was his son, 

William H. Vanderbilt . . . who 

made that particular remark to a 

newspaper reporter. 

From E.L.V. of Jackson, Tenn.: 

On page 8 of the July report 

[there appears] ... the statement: 

“Nor has any railroad returned to 

the Pullman Co. rate system which 

was in effect prior to the peak year 

1920 under which you paid for 

your berths but did not pay extra 

for riding in Pullmans.” I... de- 
sire to call your attention to the 
fact that one railroad . . . the Gulf, 

Mobile and Northern ... has for 

several years made no extra charge 

for riding on its sleeping cars .. . 

charging only the berth rate. 

CU and Mr. Howard apologize for 
the slip, suggest that other and larger 
roads follow the lead of the little 
G.M. & N. 











each promoter, while seeking his own 
profit, would so act as to benefit the 
system as a whole. Unfortunately, lais- 
sez faire didn’t work. Railroads were 
built to get the most profit out of 
construction, with little regard for 
whether they could be operated at a 
profit after they were built. 

Because there was no plan, each 
small road was built without proper 
regard for its place in the total trans- 
portation system; and when later the 
small roads were merged into larger 
systems, there was the same disregard 
for the public interest. Even today the 
railroad map of the nation reflects the 
original planlessness and the struggles 
for power among the early barons. 

The story of watered stocks, over- 
capitalization, exorbitant construction 
costs, and slipshod methods of opera- 
tion has often been told. The burden 
of these abuses, with their aftermath 
of excessive rates, fell squarely upon 
the shoulders of the consuming public; 
but the burden was not evenly dis- 
tributed. Farmers and small shippers 
were overcharged, while great business 
enterprises shipped their wares at less 
than cost. Says Interstate Commerce 
Commissioner Clyde B. Aitcheson: 


The railways were the most effective 
coadjutors of the industrial monopolies. 
Rebates and personal discriminations were 
notorious, and communities were built up 
or their development stopped by rate 
adjustments deliberately contrived for the 
purpose. Business men, no less than the 
embattled farmers, found they could not 
do business under such governing condi- 
tions. 

Anti-railroad feeling reached a peak 
in the *70s and ’80s, when farmers 
forced backward from the frontier re- 
ported: “We could lick the grasshop- 
pers and the locusts, but we couldn’t 
lick Jim Hill.” The Granger wars 
began as battles at the polls between 
railroad money and _anti-railroad 
votes; but at times they broke out into 
actual violence. 

Eventually, the Cleveland adminis- 
tration met the popular demand by 
passing the Act to Regulate Com- 
merce, and establishing in 1887 the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

But the battle was far from won. 
After five years of doubt, the Supreme 
Court voided the first I.C.C. order 
which came before it. It also voided 
the second order, and the third. In 
1896, nine years after the passage of 
the Act, the Supreme Court decided 
that Congress hadn’t meant the Com- 








mission to fix rail rates after all; the 
Commission could only complain 
about excessive charges already paid! 
It took until 1906 for Congress to 
make its intention clear to the courts; 
and even thereafter the railroads found 
loopholes and constitutional barriers 
as fast as the Commission and Con- 
gress found methods of regulation. 
Laissez faire held almost unrestricted 
sway until it collapsed of its own 
inefficiency. 


ame collapse came in 1917, when 
our railroad system faced its first 
real test. Prior to the World War, our 
expanding economy was, rich enough 
and tolerant enough to permit the 
wastes and abuses of uncontrolled pri- 
vate ownership. But when the rail- 
roads were faced with the real job of 
moving men, munitions and food to 
the Eastern Seaboard, they failed 
wretchedly. So simple a matter as the 
routing of boxcars was bungled: empty 
cars jammed the sidings of the East, 
while wheat lay mouldering on the 
loading platforms in the West. 

Favoritism and secret railroad-ship- 
per agreements had long sabotaged 
our transport system; in wartime the 
waste became visible to the naked eye. 
Private enterprise had tied up Ameri- 
can transport so tightly that, shortly 
after we entered the war, the govern- 
ment was forced to commandeer the 
whole railroad system, and, in spite of 
wartime handicaps, it proved equal to 
the task. 

After the war, no responsible group 
seriously proposed returning to laissez 
faire. Even such economic conserva- 
tives as Federal Railroad Adminis- 
trator William Gibbs McAdoo favored 
a continuation of Federal operation. 
Congress, headed “back to normalcy,” 
chose instead to return the railroads to 
private management, under the strict- 
est Federal control. For the first time, 
the 1.C.C. was given real power to 
wipe out the abuses which had been 
preying upon shippers and travelers. 

The Transportation Act of 1920 was 
a model of thoroughgoing regulation. 
The LC.C. was given power to set 
maximum rates and minimum rates, to 
wipe out rebates, preferences, dis- 
criminations, to enforce its orders 
without appeal to the courts, and to 
make findings of fact which, if sup- 
ported by evidence, were not review- 
able by the courts. 
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RAILROAD PHILOSOPHY: | 


Railroad managements really seeking 
to eliminate the $250,000,000 annual 
deficit cited in this ad might try to 
abolish or write down the hosts of 
“wastes” by which millions are drained 
annually from railroad revenues—for 
example, stockmarket losses; improvi- 
dent coal - purchase contracts; dis- 
guised rebates; charges levied by 
bankers, lawyers, the Pullman Co., re- 
frigerator and fruit car companies, 
holding companies, freight forwarding 
companies, rate adjusters, &c. They 
might also knock down their rail fares 
to the flat cent-a-mile which experi- 
ments have proved to be profitable, 
and further increase patronage and 
revenue by a thorough-going modern- 
ization program. Until the railroads 
have seriously undertaken some or al! 
of these steps, their self-pity seems 
more propagandistic than justified 


The Commission could hear com- 
plaints from any source, and could 
institute investigations on its own 
motion. Commission approval was 
required for the construction of new 
lines, the abandonment of old lines, 
and the issuance of any stocks, bonds, 
or other evidences of indebtedness. 
The Commission could require full 
annual reports, and could enforce 
uniform accounting regulations. The 
consolidation of American railroads 
into a limited number of integrated 
systems was declared to be a national 
policy, but instead of the old stock- 
market deals, consolidation was to 
follow a comprehensive plan. 


In short, private managements were 
to run the railroads, but subject at 
every point to a determination by the 
Commission that actions taken were in 
the public interest. 

For almost 20 years now the rail- 
roads have been operating under this 
model regulatory measure. Regulation 
as a device for protecting consumers 
of railroad service has been given a 
full and fair trial. The conclusion is 
inevitable: regulation has failed. 


fog published record of the Wheeler 
Senate Railroad Investigation in- 
dictates the vast extent of that failure. 
The comprehensive I.C.C. plan for 
railroad consolidations was from the 
beginning a dead letter; the railroads 
found a loophole, and under cover of 
pretending to obey “the intent of Con- 
gress,” they engaged in stock deals as 
corrupt as those of the ’80s and "90s. 


Interstate Commerce Commissioner 
Richard V. Taylor aptly described the 
attempts of “a lot of railroad mag- 
nates, like military conquerors divid- 
ing up the world, to parcel out our 
great railroad properties without re- 
gard for what the public interest may 
be.” The railroads went into debt to 
finance these stockmarket conquests; 
investors are today saddled with the 
losses incurred through stock specula- 
tion, while money collected from ship- 
pers and travelers pays the interest on 
those losses. 


The period since 1920 has been 
marked by a further growth of banker 
control of the railroads. To take a 
simple example: the Wheeler Com- 
mittee found that Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 
and associated bankers during the ’20s 
got $9,000,000 for underwriting Mis- 
souri Pacific securities; during the 
same period all general officers of the 
system and their assistants received 
only $6,000,000. The bankers got more 
for their financial services than the 
management got for running the road. 


The period since 1920 has also been 
marked by the rise of the holding com- 
pany system. The Van Sweringens, for 
example, borrowed a hundred thou- 
sand dollars and with it bought con- 
trol of the Nickel Plate. After 1920 
they pyramided their borrowings until 
they controlled 23,000 miles of rail- 
road, including more than 200 cor- 
porations with book assets of more 
than three billion dollars. 
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Control of this vast concentration 
of railroad capital today rests in a 
block of worthless holding company 
stock—stock which at last accounts 
had an asset value of minus $18.55 
per share. Until he was ousted by Mr. 
George Ball, the Indiana glass jar 
manufacturer, by the so-called Mor- 
gan group of banks, and by others, a 
New York stock broker actually con- 
trolled the whole 200-company system 
with a personal investment in the con- 
trolling block of stock amounting to 
$254,000. 

Other railroads as well as the Van 
Sweringen lines are similarly in the 
hands of men who have no real stake 
in them; most railroad controllers can- 
not, by the farthest stretch of the 
word, be called “owners.” At best they 
are adventurers, and at worst raiders. 


HE burden falls directly on con- 
— :saaing The holding companies 
milk the large railroads, which in turn 
milk their smaller subsidiaries. The 
whole pyramided system is ultimately 
supported out of the rates and fares 
paid by shippers and travelers. 

Tinkering with the Interstate Com- 
merce Act will not solve the problem. 
The original Act to Regulate Com- 
merce has been amended on the aver- 
age every two years; a total of some 
800 changes have been made. A few 
hundred more amendments may close 
a few hundred more loopholes; but in 
amending the Act, Congress is seeking 
to build a dam with nets. The larger 
the nets, the more numerous the holes. 
Consumer protection must not in the 
long run depend upon a battle of wits 
between Congressional draftsmen and 
railroad lawyers. 

Nor can the railroad problem be 
solved by tinkering with the Commis- 
sion. The 11 Commissioners sit as 
a court, and as at most courts every 
interest is well represented except the 
public interest. The Commission sits 
in the shadow of a 22-billion dollar 
industry; one commissioner for every 
two billion dollars. To regulate effect- 
ively, the Commission would have to 
set a man to watch every railroad 
executive; even then, there would be 
difficulties. For the essence of regula- 
tion is that it can forbid but can sel- 
dom command. 

At every step a regulatory body is 
faced with Hobson’s choice: it must 
approve a specific measure or risk 
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RAILROAD PHILOSOPHY: Il 


It is by such propaganda as this that 
the railroads are seeking to force 
legislation which will throttle com- 
peting forms of transportation. Rail- 
roads were originally subsidized, not 
merely by land grants, but by cash 
subsidies and government loans. The 
subsidization of the air lines today is 
for the same purpose —to develop 
a new and needed national asset. No 
impartial study has yet shown that 
franchise, gasoline, license, personal 
property, and other taxes paid by 
trucks and buses are not sufficient to 
pay for their use of the roads, or to 
balance taxes paid by railroads. 
Waterways are unquestionably sub- 
sidized (as they have been since 
1837); but a program of rail-water 
coordination might well make them 
self-supporting. The low-interest R.F.C. 
loans to railroads are themselves a 
form of subsidy 


clogging the machinery altogether. 

Meanwhile, the railroads are fast 
approaching a crisis. One-third of the 
railroad mileage of the country is in 
the hands of receivers or trustees, while 
another third is tottering on the brink. 
Service is being curtailed, rail labor 
is suffering, rail rates remain high— 
and still the railroads as a whole fail 
to earn their fixed charges. 


AILROAD managements have their 
R own solution to the problem: leg- 
islation designed to curb competing 
forms of transportation. They propose 
to force increases in bus, truck and 
waterway rates, and have unleashed a 


barrage of propaganda and lobbying 
pressure to promulgate legislation 
which will handicap their competitors. 
They propose to solve the railroad 
problem by shifting their burden 
directly to the consumer, in the form 
of higher rates not merely or chiefly 
on rail transportation, but on other 
forms of transportation as well. 

Railroad labor has on occasion in- 
dicated some support for this idea; it 
seems certain, however, that better so- 
lutions from labor’s point of view are 
to be found—solutions which will bene- 
fit consumers and labor as a whole, as 
well as railroad labor. 

Another solution widely touted is 
the consolidation and coordination of 
American railroads to promote eff- 
ciency and avoid the waste of dupli- 
cated facilities. Proponents claim that 
vast sums can be saved annually by 
abandoning unprofitable lines, merg- 
ing routes and terminals, routing traf- 
fic directly instead of roundabout &c. 

In theory, the proponents of ration- 
alization have a good case. Our econo- 
mic system should not be saddled for- 
ever with the inefficiency resulting 
from the original planlessness of rail- 
road construction and consolidation. 
But, as Commissioner Joseph B. East- 
man once said: “If experience is any 
criterion, the chief beneficiaries [of 
consolidation] for some years would 
be the bankers and lawyers.” 

Chief sufferers would be railroad 
labor and the public. Consolidation 
means one station master holding a 
job where two worked before, one 
engineer pulling the throttle while an- 
other stands in line awaiting admission 
to the relief rolls. The immediate brunt 
of consolidation would fall on rail 
labor, and thereafter its deflationary 
effects would spread out throughout 
our economy. The benefits, as Commis- 
sioner Eastman noted, would accrue to 
the bankers and lawyers. 

The kind of rationalization which 
will protect labor and pass savings 
along to the investor can only occur 
after a complete change in our system 
of railroad management. 

The laissez faire system of running 
the railroads broke down in 1917. Pri- 
vate management under government 
regulation, after a 19-year trial, has 
similarly failed. The present railroad 
crisis calls for a new approach to the 
railroad problem. The final article in 
this series will outline such a program. 











The Questionnaire 


orres of the questionnaire which 
CU sent out to all members last 
Spring along with ballots for the 
annual election are still being filled 
out and returned. To date more than 
15,000 have been sent back. The 
tremendous job of analyzing and co- 
ordinating the answers to the questions 
asked has meantime been going for- 
ward under the supervision of CU's 
President, Colston Warne. In an early 
issue of the Reports the first findings 
of the analysis will be presented. 
Members who have not filled out and 
returned their questionnaires are urged 
to do so at once. Any received within 
the next few weeks can still be counted 
in the final tabulation. Through the 
answers to this questionnaire CU hopes 
to discover wherein it is satisfying 
members, wherein it is falling short, 
what might be done to improve the 
Reports and the Buying Guide and 
CU’s work in general. 














E you'd like to get the bother of 
renewing over for a good long 
period to come: or, if you're new 
to Consumers Union and want to 
take out a long-term membership 
at a saving, send in this coupon. 





CONSUMERS UNION 


17 Union Square West 
New York City 


I'd like to take advantage cf your 
long-term rates. 


[] Renew my membership for. . 
years. 


| enclose $ ($5 for two years, 
$7 for three years) 


[] Enroll me as a new member for 
years. 


| enclose $ ($5 for two years, 
$7 for three years) 


wo- and three-year rates for the 

est Coast Edition—the national 
Reports plus the monthly West Coast 
Section—are $6 and $8.50.) 


| agree to keep confidential all mate- 
rial sent to me which is so designated. 


Name . 


Address . 


scus 





Blindfold Buying: Canned Pears 


As with most canned goods, neither price nor brand name 


is a reliable guide to quality. 


All but two of 43 brands 


prove short on pears in one or more of the samples tested 


4 ipo consumer who buys a textile 
product can, at least, see and feel 
competing brands; in addition, textile 
labels sometimes provide him with 
essential facts about the articles before 
him. But the consumer who buys 
canned goods can only close his eyes 
and hope that on this particular day 
his guardian angels are well disposed. 

He cannot see what he buys; he can- 
not taste or weigh it; and in most cases 
his only information as to the con- 
tents comes from labels as meaningless 
and misleading as many advertise- 
ments. Blindfolded, he pays his money 
and takes his choice; and why, he may 
ask himself, cannot manufacturers 
grade their canned goods by some 


‘simple uniform method and price them 


according to grade? 

The answer is, of course, that manu- 
facturers can—they’re doing it in Can- 
ada. But in the U. S. they won’t. Not 
so long as they can sell their inferior 
lines, ungraded, at the same price as 
their best lines. Not until consumer 
pressure forces them to. 


"hag tests of 43 brands of canned 
pears have pointed up once more 
the serious need for grade-labeling un- 
der government supervision, as well as 
the need for more adequate enforce- 
ment of existing government regula- 
tions. Further evidence that brand 
name is not a reliable guide to quality 
is found in the fact that a sizable num- 
ber of the brands tested had dropped 
considerably in quality since the time 
of CU’s 1937 tests (see CU Reports, 
November 1937). The average quality 
score of Libby’s, for example, has gone 
from 91 to 83; Red & White from 91 
to 84; Richelieu from 88 to 82; Mon- 
arch from 90 to 80; A&P from 90 to 
87, &c. An even greater number of 
brands—all except two of the 43 tested 
—were short on pears, in at least one 
and generally all of the samples tested. 
And, as in 1937, some wide variations 
in quality were found within a given 
brand. 


U. S. Standards require that a No. 
214 can of pears shall contain at least 
20 ounces of pears in its 29 or 30 
ounces of total net weight (pears and 
syrup). But the average drained weight 
of the brands tested by CU was be- 
tween 18 and 1814 ounces—individual 
cans contained as little as 1614, ounces. 
A packer who sells only 17 ounces of 
pear uses only 85% of the fruit used 
by his competitor who meets the re- 
quired minimum of 20 ounces. 

The pears tested were all Bartletts, 
bought in different parts of the United 
States and graded for CU by a govern- 
ment grader. Quality scores were based 
on color, uniformity and symmetry, 
absence of defects, and character of 
the fruit. (The last item includes such 
considerations as degree of ripeness, 
texture, tendency to retain original 
conformation and size without mate- 
rial disintegration, and condition of 
the flesh—whether tender or tough.) 

The following classifications for the 
scores are set by the Dep’t of Agricul- 
ture: Grade A (Fancy), Score 90-100; 
Grade B (Choice), 75-89; Grade C 
(Standard), Score 60-74. Below these 
categories are Grade D (Seconds); 
Grade E (Water Pack); Grade F 
(Pie) and Sample Grade. The top 
three grades are the ones available 
for household use. Manufacturers who 
use the terms Fancy, Choice, and Stand- 





Note to 
“Handbook” Buyers 


DD” to a regrettable error in the 
compilation of the “Photographic 
Buyers’ Handbook” Nikor tanks were 
listed as German made. Nikor tanks 
are made in America and, to the best 
of CU’s knowledge, have no connec- 
tion with any German firm. CU re- 
quests members who have bought the 
“Handbook” to delete Nikor’s name 
from the list of German-made prod- 
ucts and to tell any non-members they 
may know who have the book to do 
the same. 
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ard are required—by a law which is 
seldom enforced—to use them only for 
products which meet government 
ades A, B and C respectively. (Of 
the brands tested by CU, four were 
labeled Fancy; none was Grade A.) 
Canned pears which meet the numer- 
ical requirement for Grade B may 
nevertheless be graded C if they fall 
down on one or more quality stand- 
ards. Many of the pears which would 


otherwise have been Grade B were 


deficient in respect to character of the 
fruit, and were, therefore, considered 
Grade C regardless of other factors. 

Ratings are in approximate order 
of descending quality. All brands 
listed, except Exquisite and Reeves’ 
Best, contained excess added liquid 
and were below the U.S. standard for 
pear content. Price, weight, and score 
all are averages of samples which were 
bought in various parts of the United 
States. 





Canned Pears: Price and Quality Ratings 











AVERAGE AVERAGE 
PRICE DRAINED 
BRAND AND PACKER NO. 2/,CAN WEIGHT AVERAGE 
OR DISTRIBUTOR (¢ (OZ.) SCORE 
Grade B 
Exquisite (Santa Cruz Fruit Packing Co.).. 18 20.5 89 
Clover Farm (Clover Farm Stores) 25 18.4 88 
Grisdale (Gristede Bros.). 25 18.5 88 
Co-op Red Label, Grade B (Consumers Co-op Ass'n, 

Kansas City)... .. ; 21 16.9 87 
IGA (Independent Grocers Alliance) . . 23 19.2 87 
ASP (A&P)...... 19 18.3 7 
Yellowstone (Paxton & Gallagher) 23 18.9 86 
P&G (Paxton & Gallagher) 28 19.6 86 
Hunt’s Supreme Quality (Hunt Bros.). . 18 17.6 86 
White Rose (Seeman Bros.). . se astitale 22 19.8 86 | 
Country Club (Kroger Grocery & Baking Co.). . 21 19.0 85 
S@W (Sussman, Wormser & Co.)............... 28 18.6 84! 
Ideal (Wilkinson, Gaddis & Co.).............. 18 18.6 84 
Shurfine (Nat'l Retailer-Owned Groc.)..... 25 18.6 84 
Stokely’s (Stokely Bros.) 19 19.1 84 | 
Red & White (Red & White Corp.). . 21 18.0 84 | 
Asco (American Stores Co.) 19 7.9 84 
Premier (F. H. Leggett & Co.).. 24 19.1 84 
Reeves’ Best (Daniel Reeves, Inc.) 21 20.0 $3 
Rock Dell (Younglove Grocery Co.) . 25 18.6 83 
Libby’s (Libby, McNeill & Libby)... 20 17.9 $3 | 
Brimfull (H. A. Marr Grocery Co.) 21 18.0 83 ° 
Del Monte (Calif. Pack. Corp.). 19 19.5 83 
Richelieu (Sprague, Warner & Co.).. . 28 18.3 82! 
Co-op Red Label (Central Co-op Wholesale, Superior, 

aR 25 18.5 82 ! 
Freshpak (Grand Union Co.) 19 19.4 81 2 
Savoy (Steele-Wedeles Co.) . 25 19.1 81 
Blue & White (Red & White Corp.) 17 20.1 81! 
Monarch (Reid, Murdoch & Co.). . 28 19.0 80 
Flagstaff (Greenspan Bros.). . . 21 19.0 79? 
Co-op Blue Label (Eastern Co-op Wholesale, NYC). . . 17 19.9 79 © 
Krasdale (A. Krasne, Inc.) . 21 18.8 77 ? 
Hunt’s Superior Quality (Hunt Bros.) 22 18.8 7 ? 
Rose-Dale (Libby, McNeill & Libby) 20 17.9 75 be 

Grade C 

Royai Scarlet (R. C. Williams & Co.). 26 19.3 78 
Fairfield (Middendorf & Rohrs) 20 19.4 77 
lona (A&P)... . 15 19.0 75 
Heart’s Delight (Richmond-Chase Co.) 21 19.2 72 
Macy’s Lily White (R. H. Macy & Co.)... 24 20.8 72 
Co-op Grade C (Consumers Co-op Ass'n, Kansas City) 19 18.7 70 
South Haven (Michigan Fruit Canners, Inc.). .. 15 19.0 68 
Co-op Blue Label (Central Co-op Wholesale, Superior, 

is.) a 21 18.6 68 
Silver-Dale (Emery Food Co.) 15 18.6 68 





} Quality variable. 
One or more cans Grade C. 
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"CU Reports have set a new standard 
of reporting on merchandise." 
"Close to the student's daily life." 
"Our class has subscribed 100°, for 
Consumers Union Reports.” 


¢ So say teachers — demonstrating 
CU's growing use and popularity in 
schools. 


* For home economics, social science, 
science and business classes . . . pri- 
mary school to adult level . . . CU 
Reports are used today to enrich 
teaching, to instill habits of independ- 
ent thought, to bring school work 
closer to the daily problems of stu- 
dents and their families. 


* Many teachers use the Reports for 
source material. Many others (over 
200 last year) use them as a text, by 
allowing students to subscribe at low 
rates averaging 5c per issue for the 
limited edition. CU's monthly Con- 
sumer Quiz—free to teacher members 
of CU—helps adapt the Reports to 
classroom use. And working on advice 
from teachers already using the Re- 
ports, CU gladly passes on suggestions 
for the courses you teach. 


If you are a teacher, why not 
begin now to get full value from 
the Reports? You start by clip- 
ping the coupon. 


CONSUMERS UNION 
17 Union Square W., New York City 


Please advise me on the use of CU 
Reports in teaching my subject. Send 
a free copy of the Consumer Quiz. 


Subject taught 


NE MINE, 5 ata'a's bs cane’ 
Name . 


Address 
25 














Partial Contents — 
CU Reports 


MAY, 1936— Aika-Seitzor, Milk, Toothbrushes. 
JTUNE—vVogetabdic Soup, Vegetable Seeds, Anacin. 
JULY —wseod Cars, Travel, Cooperative Distributors. 
AU G.— Heating Equipment, Bread, Laundry Soaps. 
SEPT .—Shoes, Tires, Whiskies, Hot-Water Bottles 
OCT .— Dentitrices, Mon’s Shirts, Coal and Oli, 
Brandies, Gins, Rums & Cordials. 
NOV .—Elecctric Toasters, Baking Powder, Wines. 
ineral Ol! Nose Drops, 
ae a. wotanhets, Tomato Juice, 
JAN. FEB., 1937—Men's Suits, Shaving 
Alds, Hand Lotions, Maple Syrup. 
MARCH —shects, Face Powders, Flour, Canned 
Asparagus & Cherries. 
APRIL—awminopyrine, Cold Cream, Men's Shirts. 
MAY—traliers, Washing Machines, Constipation. 
JUNE—Cameras, Sanitary Napkins, Constipation. 
JULY —Miniature Cameras, Fans, lee Boxes, Con- 


stipation. 
SEPT .—ice Cream, Photographic Equip- 
Aue-< Tubes, Fish Baits, Raincoats, Electric 
Clocks, Constipation. 

OCT .— Auto Radios, Cereals, Heating Equipment, 
ama T it Men’ 
NOV .— Anti-Freezes, Portable Typewriters, en's 
Hats, Constipation (concluded), Sewing Machines. 
DEC.—Elec. Shavers, Lipsticks, Cigars, Toys, Radios. 
TJANee 1DBB—tisic & Rayon Stockings, Men's 
Shorts, Batteries, Vitamins. 

FEB.— 938 Automobiles (ratings), Vitamins A & D. 
MARCH — Coffes, Razor Biades, (Gillette type), 
Mechanical Pencils, Depilatories, Women's Shorts. 
APRIL—tuna Fish, Electric Ranges, Electric 
Heating Pads, Mattresses, Radio Antennas. 
MAYVe<<Permanent Waves, Waille trons, Razor Blades 
(Gem type), Bicycles & Velocipedes, Bedsprings. 
JUNE—po0q Foods, Retrigerators, Canned Fruits & 
String Beans, Men's Handkerchiete, ‘Cleansing Tissues. 
JULY —Cigarettes, Sunburn Preventives, Sunglasses, 
Gasoline, Motor Oils. 

AU Ge—Cova-Cola, Catsup, New Cameras & Equip- 
ment, Sneakers, Furs. 

SEPT .—won's Shirts, Shampoos, Children’s Shoes, 
Furnaces & Boilers. 

OCT «—Alkalizers, Auto Tires, Food Mixers, Dry 
Creaning, Olf Burners, Coal Stokers, 

NOV .tutant Foods, Anti-Freezes, Razors, Alkaliz- 
ers, Auto Heaters, Snowsuits, Cocoa, Uil Heaters. 
DEC.—Shavers, 1939 Autos (preliminary), Pens, 
Marmalades, 1939 Radios, Leatner Gioves, Giankets. 
JANeg 1DIB—Hair Dyes, Spot Removers, Radio- 
Phonographs, Sheets, Investment Pians, Store Sales, 
FEB.—1939 Autos (Ratings), Rouge, Window Shades. 
MARCH —tea, Toilet Soaps, Juice Extractors, Can 
Openers, Men's Topcoats, Canned Peaches & Asparagus, 
APRIL — § ace Creams & Powders, Men's Shoes, 
Heachache Preparations, Antiseptics, Seeds & Fertilizers. 
MAY—Candy Bars, Electric trons, Lipstick, Bromide 
Drugs, Flour. 

JIUNE|=} Toicvision, Diapers, Bath Towels, Gelatin & 
Fatigue, Used Cars. 

SIU LY — Rotriverators, Railroad Fares, ice Cream, 
Women's Shoes, Sunburn Preventives, Baking Powder, 
Portable Radios. 
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| 
I enclose: 
0 $.25 for the | 
[] $1 for all 1936 issues. | 
C) $1.50 for all 1937 issues. | 
|} $1.75 for all 1938 issues. 
[] $6 for all issues through Aug. 1939. | 
[} $7 for all issues through Aug. | 
1939 plus two binders. 
[) $.75 for the following five issues | 
(1939 issues not included) : | 


NAME 
ADDRESS 


The Docket 





Notes on government actions against misleading 
advertising, false claims, dangerous products 


HE following cases are selected 

from scores of actions taken 
monthly by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission and the Food & Drug 
Administration. 

Unless otherwise stated, notices of 
judgment rendered under the Food 
and Drug Act refer to individual 
shipments only. 


The Federal Trade Commission 
has taken action against: 


Listerine Antiseptic. The Lambert 
Pharmacal. Co., actively engaged for 
some time in trying to work its versa- 
tile product into the dandruff market, 
has agreed to cease and desist from 
representing that Listerine either cures 
or permanently relieves dandruff; that 
it “kills the dandruff germ,” “attacks 
the cause of dandruff,” or “gets at the 
cause”; that it has “marked curative 
properties due to certain ingredients 
in a unique combination shared by no 
other antiseptic’—when such are not 
the facts. 

Consumers familiar with Listerine’s 
extensive advertising showing “scien- 
tific experiments” to prove that dan- 
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ILLIONS enjoy greater freedom from everyday aches and 
M because they have heard—and believed — ‘Alka-Seltess ane 






the genuine enjoyment 


oadcasts. 
hy don't you try the Alka-Seltrer way to relief from Gas on 
Stomach, Heartburn, Headache. Acid yr end Distress of 
- “Morning After” and Muscular Aches_and’ Psins? 
YOU GET TWO FOLD RELIEF 
First—relief from pain. because Alka-Seltzer contains an enal- 
gesic, (sodium salt of aspirin) 

Second—relief from the over-acid condition that is often associ- 
ated with these everyday ailments, because Alka-Seltzer centains 
alkalizing agents. 

Get ‘Alka-Seltzer the next time you pess 

e drug store 
Large package ae 
Small peckage oe 


















PLAINTIVE APPEAL 
The FTC was unmoved 

















druff is caused by a germ and that 
Listerine kills the germ will be inter. 
ested to know that the company is 
further ordered to cease and desist 
from representing that dandruff neces. 
sarily is a germ disease; that the dan. 
druff germ has been isolated or 
identified; that dandruff is necessarily 
infectious, contagious or “catching”; 
or that any of these and other similar 
assertions have been proven by find- 
ings of scientists or otherwise. 

Alka-Seltzer. The Miles Labora. 
tories, Inc. have stipulated that they 
will discontinue misleading represen- 
tations in the saie and distribution 
of Alka-Seltzer. The case marks the 
first attempt, by the FTC, to control 
the notorious Alka-Seltzer ads; it is, 
at least, a heartening indication that, 
despite the limitations of present legis- 
lation, the government’s fight against 
at least the more blatant forms of ad- 
vertising abuse is widening in scope, 
and is, increasingly, a battle against 
the mighty as well as the weak. 

The stipulation provides that adver- 
tising of the Miles Laboratories shall 
no longer imply that colds, neuralgia, 
distress after and “common 
everyday ailments” are caused by 
excess acidity of the blood, an acid 
condition of the blood, or deficient 
alkaline reserve of the blood, or that 
the alkalizing effect of Alka-Seltzer 
will be a proper treatment for the 
mentioned. 


meals, 


ailments 

The Laboratories have further 
agreed to cease representing that head- 
aches, upset stomach, aches or pains 
result from, or are associated with, 
excess acidity of the blood, an acid 
condition of the blood, or deficient 
alkaline reserve of the blood, except 
when facts to this effect may be shown 
by competent scientific evidence. Ex- 
cept when such evidence may exist, 
they will cease representing that Alka 
Seltzer, by correcting the acid condi 
tion of the blood, will be a proper 
treatment for these ailments. Further- 
more they will no longer represent 


that other therapeutic effects of Alke 
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Seltzer exceed the recognized benefits 
to be derived from sodium acetylsa- 
lieylate [aspirin] together with the 

jon of buffer salts [baking soda]. 

For further details on Alka-Seltzer 
see Consumers Union Reports for May 
1936 and for October and November 
1938. ) 

HF. Advertised as a remedy for 
athlete’s foot. The Gore Products, 
Inc. has agreed to discontinue repre- 
sentation that HF is a remedy, a com- 
plete treatment, or cure for athlete’s 
foot; that it will cause any part of 
the body to become well or healed; 
that it will eradicate any germs or 
parasites causing athlete’s foot; or 
that it will cause itching to stop. 


The Food & Drug Administration 
has seized: 


The 


Mayonnaise. seizure con- 
sisted of 13 cases of short volume 
mayonnaise, shipped by Bronson 


Foods, Inc., and labeled in part “Hub 
City Pure Mayonnaise, Lefkowitz 
Elias Co., New Brunswick, New Jersey, 
Distributors.” The product was found 
to be short in volume and misbranded 
in that the label statement “Contents 
One Pint” was false and misleading. 


A & P Canned Cherries. The 
seizure consisted of five cases of 
eanned cherries labeled in part “A & P 
Red Sour Pitted Cherries—Packed for 
the Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co.” 
The product was substandard because 
of the presence of excessive pits. 

Quaker Oats Corn Meal. The 
seizure consisted of 96 bags of Quaker 
Oats corn meal labeled in part “Aunt 
Jemima White Cream Corn Meal.” 
The meal was found to be _insect- 
infested and adulterated in that it con- 
sisted wholly or in part of a filthy 
vegetable substance. 


Fish. A number of cases of canned 
salmon, shipped by Libby, McNeill & 
Libby, were found to be decomposed 
and adulterated in that they consisted 
wholly or in part of decomposed 
animal substance. The company 
pleaded guilty and was fined $100 
and costs. Another seizure consisted 
of 1,551 cases of Whiting and 12 
boxes of fillet, consigned by Gor- 
don-Pew Fisheries, Ltd. The ship- 
ments were found to be decomposed 
and adulterated. Judgments of con- 
demnation were entered and the ship- 
ments were destroyed. 
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Auto Radios 


Some notes on construction details and gadgets, some advice 


on installation and operation, and ratings of 14 models 


F you buy a new automobile radio, 
I it will probably have push-button 
control; it will be quieter, and it will 
cost a few dollars less than car radios 
of a year or two ago. But if you 
have a 1937 radio don’t throw it 
away. In essential operating charac- 
teristics—tone quality, power output, 
sensitivity, and selectivity—the new 
auto radios are not appreciably better 
than the older models of comparable 
design. 

Changes have been largely in me- 
chanical features rather than in cir- 
cuit design. There has been an 
increase in single unit receivers which 
mount directly under the dash and 
are tuned from the front panels with- 
out troublesome remote control cables. 
In addition, many two-unit models 
equipped with separate loudspeaker 
also have direct tuning and under- 
dash mounting. Not only are these 
newer controls easier to operate, but 
radios of this type can be readily 
transferred from one car to another. 

This last advantage is an important 
one. For a good auto radio can be 
expected to provide satisfactory service 
over a period of years, longer than 
you may care to keep the same car. 
And, although you must pay full price 
for a radio in your new car, the 
dealer will seldom offer a price for 
your old set commensurate with its 
value. You can generally save very 
considerably by keeping it. 

For this reason CU does not recom- 
mend “custom-built” radios—that is, 
factory- or dealer-installed products 
sold under the brand name of the car. 
Such mechanisms are usually standard 
models sold to the auto manufacturers 
with special fittings to match his 
product, and so constructed that they 
cannot be installed in other cars. 
Moreover, they are overpriced. Their 
performance is no better than that 
of other auto radios. 

Of all the radios tested by CU, the 
best at any price were the Sears’ 
Silvertone Cat. No.—6301 and the 
RCA Model M-70. Both these radios 
are manufactured by RCA, and CU's 


consultant could find no difference in 
performance, construction or circuit 
design between them. The Sears’ 
price is $24.95, several dollars less 
than the RCA dealer must pay his 
distributor and just $20 less than the 
consumer must pay for an RCA! 

Two other radios which were ap- 
parently identical are manufactured 
by General Electric. They are the GE 
Model GA-62 which sells for $27.95 
and the Firestone “Air Chief’ which 
is priced at $24.95, but sold at special 
sales for as little as $19.95. (At this 
price it is definitely a “Best Buy” and 
preferable to the Silvertone at the 
same price.) 

The cheapest auto radios, like the 
cheapest products in the radio field 
generally, are not to be depended on 
for really satisfactory volume or 
quality. In the less expensive models 
particularly—although in many other 
sets as well—you will probably get 
a certain amount of “image frequency” 
interference. Such interference is 
evident as whistles when a station is 
tuned in—ihe whistle varies in pitch 
as the radio is tuned slightly from 
one side of the station to the other. 
It appears chiefly at night when the 
radio is operated in areas far from 
local broadcasting stations, and it is 
fairly common in radios equipped 
with fewer than three tuned high-fre- 
quency circuits. 

Don’t forget when you buy an auto 
radio that automobile noises will gen- 
erally make it necessary for you to 
use the set at higher volume than you 
use your home radio. Minimum dis- 
tortion at high volume therefore is 
particularly important. 


Installation 


S$ compared with home radios pre- 
A viously tested by CU, the number 
of automobile sets received in an 
inoperative condition was high. For 
practical purposes, this fact may not 
be particularly important, for the 
auto radio, unlike the home set, is 
usually installed by an expert who 
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THE RCA AUTO RADIO 


. sells for $44.95 under the RCA name; Sears sel//s the identical set (made by RCA) for $24.95 


can correct minor defects. The as- 
sumption which must be made, how- 
ever, is that inspection and testing by 
the manufacturer have been lax and 
that further difficulties may develop in 
the future. The car owner, therefore, 
should insist on a 90-day guarantee, 
which covers not only the radio (such 
a guarantee is usually backed by the 
manufacturer) but installation as well 
—that is, a guarantee which will in- 
sure freedom from noise, adequate 
volume, accurate dial setting, satis- 
factory push-button operation, ab- 
sence of rattles, reception from a 
reasonable number of stations, &c. 

In recent years increased coopera- 
tion between auto manufacturers and 
auto-radio manufacturers has some- 
what decreased the noisiness of the 
automobile radio. Noise, however, is 
still a major problem in installation. 
And, although any good auto-radio 
expert should be able to eliminate it, 
the charge for such service is some- 
times rather high. If you are interested 
in reducing installation cost as much as 
possible—by providing the service- 
man with a diagnosis and by checking 
up on his work—you will find that 
certain information is essential. You 
will, for example, want to identify 
the six types of noise most common 
to auto radios. These are: 


1. Ignition noise. Listen with the 
motor running, car stationary, volume 
control on full, and the radio not 
tuned to a station. That part of the 
noise due to ignition will disappear 
when the motor switch is turned off. 
Ignition noise is usually regular, and 
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varies with the speed of the motor. 
Irregularity in ignition noise may in- 
dicate trouble or potential trouble in 
the ignition system. 

2. Microphonics. Microphonics are 
intermittent scratching sounds, due to 
loose connections, or to the rubbing 
together of adjacent metal parts in 
the car. Listen for them on a rough 
road, with the car coasting, ignition 
off, volume control on full, both with 
and without a station tuned in. 


3. Vibrator “hash.” Listen with 
volume control on full, no station 
tuned in, and the ignition off. The 
sound, if any, will appear about 10 
seconds after the radio has been turned 
on; it’s usually a regular rasping, 
often louder on certain portions of 
the dial than on others. If it is irregu- 
lar and excessive, vibrator trouble is 
indicated. It is not difficult to dis- 
tinguish between vibrator hash and 
the usual hiss or background noise 
which will be heard on the home 
radio under similar conditions. 


4. Wheel static. This is a rushing 
sound which often obliterates all but 
the most powerful signals. It will not 
be heard except when the car is in 
motion, and usually appears at speeds 
above 20 miles per hour and on con- 
crete roads. It will cease or lessen 
on other types of roads, when the 
right wheels are driven on the shoul- 
der, or the left wheels on the tarred 
center line. 


5. Hum. Hum, if any, will appear 
about 10 seconds after the radio is 
turned on; it is due to poor filter 


design, or to trouble in the filter 
circuit. 
This is a buz 
which appears as soon as the radio 
switch is turned on. In a good auto- 
mobile radio, it is almost inaudible. 
Remember that when a_two-unit 
(tuner and loudspeaker) radio is in- 
stalled, the serviceman should be in- 
structed to leave room for the possible 
future installation of a heater. He 
frequently forgets this item. 


6. Vibrator noise. 


Antennas 


HE new antennas offer some re- 
finements in appearance, plating 


which is more rust-resistant, better 
mechanical construction and some 
special features. In _ general, the 


longer aerials give better results. Thus 
the fish-pole antenna, which is approx- 
imately eight feet long, remains the 
most satisfactory type when it is 
properly installed on the rear bum- 
per. More popular, however, because 
of its appearance, is the buggy-whip 
mounted on the side of the cowl or on 
the door hinge. Although there are 
available 90-inch buggy-whip aerials 
which perform as well as the fish-pole 
antenna, their elevated mounting con- 
siderably reduces the clearance of the 
automobile. Third choice, from the 
point of view of efficiency, is the over- 
head antenna. Avoid the under-car 
aerial whether it be under the chassis 
or running-board. It picks up wheel 
static readily, signals poorly. 

Some cowl-type aerials can be 
mounted without drilling the side of 
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the car—the lead-in passes through 
the crack between the hood and the 
cowling. However, the most satisfac- 
installations require drilling, and, 
¢: installation in any case demands 
the attention of an expert with shop 
facilities, ease of mounting is not a 
factor for the purchaser to consider. 
The Pioneer “Col-Mar” antenna, 
which can be partly extended or tele- 
soped by vacuum, is an overpriced 
novelty. So is the Radiart, three-piece, 
cowl-mounting, whip-type antenna 
combined with a rear-view mirror, 


which retails for $4.95. 


Push-Button Tuning 


HE same three types of push- 

button tuning available in home 
radios are also available in automobile 
radios. They are: 


(1) An arrangement in which a cam 
or lever, operated by the push-button, 
moves the tuning mechanism; 

(2) an arrangement in which the 
conventional tuning mechanism is 
driven by an electric motor; 

(3) an arrangement whereby a sepa- 
rate set of two or more screws is 
adjusted for each station, with the 
push-buttons controlling switches 
which select the different combina- 
tions. (In some designs, such as the 
Phileo Model 937, the controlling 
switches are operated by a remote 
control motor. ) 

The cam or lever device is the 
simplest of the three. It is rugged and 
relatively fool-proof; it imposes no 
limitations on the number or efficiency 
of tuned circuits; it is very easily set, 
and the stations can be grouped as 
close together as desired. 

No auto-radio motor-driven: tuning 
mechanisms of the second type were 
tested. On the basis of CU’s investiga- 
tions of such systems in home radios 
(from which they have largely been 
dliminated) it is clear that they are 
necessarily complicated, and present 
servicing difficulties. (They are not 
to be confused with the motor-driven 
switches sometimes employed with the 
third type of push-button tuning.) 

With the third arrangement, it may 
be impossible to set up stations close 
together and the adjustments are more 
complicated. 

All three systems can be combined 
with full manual dial tuning. How- 
ever, with the third arrangement, 
Space may not be sufficient in a com- 
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pact auto radio for conventional dial 
tuning. This is the case with the Arvin 
Model 6, which has, instead, a “sta- 
tion variator”—that is, an added, un- 
calibrated (without dial) control by 
which it is possible to tune over a 
very narrow range on each side of 
the push-button settings. Actually, 
the major use of this “variator” is as 
compensation for push-button settings 
which are slightly off tune. Essen- 
tially, reception is limited to the sta- 
tions tuned by the push-buttons, and 
the model cannot be recommended for 
use in cross-country driving, where 
the radio would be taken to areas out 
of range of the stations set on the 
push-buttons. 


Special Features 


ost manufacturers play up some 
M such items as Motorola’s “Elimi- 
Arvin’s “Phantom Filter.” 
(These are simple coupling or filter 
devices which, in some equivalent 
form, are incorporated in most auto- 
mobile radios. Most of these special- 
ties are chiefly promotion stunts. An 
exception, however, is Motorola’s 
“Boost-o-matic” antenna tuner which 
improves tuning in the antenna circuit. 
The net result of this feature is that 
the volume control can be turned 
down a little further without sacrifice 
of volume. And thus there is a reduc- 
tion of the background noise which 
appears when volume is raised by the 
volume control alone. This advantage 
will be obtained only on distant sta- 
tions or in dead localities, and the 
device is operated by a somewhat 
complicated mechanical system, which 
increases the difficulty of operating 
the tuning control. It must be very 
carefully installed, and presents added 
servicing problems. 

An antenna tuning device similar to 
Motorola’s “Boost-o-matic” is the Ra- 
diart “Matching Resonator” Type M-1 
(price $1.50) which can be attached 
to any auto radio. Like the “Boost-o- 
matic,” the Radiart device tunes the 
antenna circuit and so increases the 
receiver's sensitivity, but it must be 
separately tuned. It will be of value 
chiefly to owners of auto radios that 
have insensitive or “dead” spots in 
the tuning range. 

Since the best auto radio tested by 
CU, regardless of price, was the $24.95 
Sears’ model, no radio which cost 
more was considered a “Best Buy.” 
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Radios listed as “Also Acceptable” 
were, in general, good but overpriced. 
Those rated as “Not Acceptable” were 
rejected because of mechanical faults, 
electrical faults, poor performance or 
a combination of these defects. 
Unless otherwise stated, _ prices 
listed in the ratings do not include 
antennas, installation charges or mail- 
order postage. Antennas range in 
price from $1.50 to $5.50, and set 
installation charges from $3 to $5. 


Best Buys 


Silvertone Cat. No.—6190 (Sears- 
Roebuck). $19.95 plus postage. 6 
tubes including rectifier. Single 
unit, under-dash mounting, direct 
control. Three tuned circuits. No 
tone control. Five push-buttons 
which have unlimited range and 
are easily set up without tools. Full 
dial tuning. Good tone with good 
volume. Set must be removed for 
servicing. 

Silvertone Cat. No.—6301. $24.95 
plus postage; retail store price 
higher. 7 tubes including rectifier. 
Separate speaker. According to the 
catalog this radio has a 6-inch 
speaker; actually it has a 7-inch 
cone in an 8-inch frame—a so-called 
8-inch speaker. Tuning unit mounts 
under dash with direct control. 
Three tuned circuits. Tone control 
on panel. Five push-buttons with 
unlimited range and easily set up. 
Full dial tuning. Appearance and 
construction excellent. Excellent 
tone with good volume. Must be 
removed for servicing. The best 
set tested by CU and apparently 
identical with the $44.95 RCA M-70. 


Also Acceptable 


(In estimated order of merit, price 

considered ) 

Firestone “Air Chief” Model No. 
3211, Stock No. 7404-6 (Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio). 
$24.95. 6 tubes including rectifier. 
Single unit, under-dash mounting, 
direct control. Only two tuned cir- 


cuits, but image whistles sup- 
pressed. No tone control. Five 
push-buttons (unlimited range) 
easily set up without tools. Full 


dial tuning. Excellent appearance 
and construction. Good tone with 
good volume. Some servicing can 
be done without removing set from 














car. This set is apparently identi- 
cal with the CE Model GA-62. 
GE Model GA-62 (General Electric 
Co., Bridgeport, Conn.). $27.95. 
See comments on Firestone “Air 
Chief.” 

Philco-Transitone Mode} 931 (Trans- 
itone Automobile Radio Corp., 
Philadelphia). $19.95. Similar to 
Model 932. 6 tubes including rec- 
tifier. Single unit, under-dash 
mounting, direct control. Only two 
tuned circuits, but image whistles 
suppressed. No tone control. Dial 
tuning only. Tone fair with fair 
volume. Vibrator “hash” exces- 
sive, but operation in general ac- 
ceptable. Must be removed for 
servicing. 

RCA Model M-70 (RCA Mfg. Co., 
Camden, N. J.). $44.95. See com- 
ments on Silvertone Model 6301. 


Philco-Transitone Model 937. 
$49.95. 6 tubes including rectifier. 
Firewall' mounting, equipped with 
remote control units (which can be 
combined into a single unit) for 
full dial tuning and with push- 
button tuning for five stations. The 
push-button system is equipped 
with a simple and _ satisfactory 
motor-driven selector switch: tuning 
must be set by serviceman. Only 
two tuned circuiis, but image whis- 
tles suppressed. Three-point push- 
button tone control. Remote con- 
trol units very small and mounted 
under dash. Construction and ap- 
pearance excellent. Excellent tone 
and good volume. Some servicing 
can be done without removing set 
from car. 


Arvin Model 44C_ (Noblitt-Sparks 
Industries, Inc., Columbus, Ind.). 
$46.10 with universal remote con- 
trol; $49.95 with controls match- 
ing car’s instrument panel. 6 tubes 
including rectifier. Firewall mount- 
ing with remote control. Three 
tuned circuits. Tone control on 
radio case. Dial tuning only. Good 
tone with good volume. Some ser- 
vicing can be done without remov- 
ing radio from car. 

Motorola Model 9-44 (Galvin Mfg. 
Corp., Chicago). $44.95, antenna 
included. 6 tubes including rec- 
tifier. Firewall mounting with re- 
mote control. Three tuned circuits. 


Tone control on radio case. Dial 
tuning only. “Boost-o-matic” an- 
tenna tuning feature (see introduc- 
tion). Good tone with fair volume. 
Set must be removed for servicing. 


Not Acceptable 


Truetone Model D746 (Western Auto 
Supply Stores & Associates, east of 
Rockies). $19.95. 5 tubes includ- 
ing rectifier. Single unit, under- 
dash mounting, direct control. Five 
push-buttons and full dial tuning. 
Push-button mechanism unsatisfac- 
tory (flimsy construction; push- 
buttons were too close together and 
did not return to position when re- 
leased). Heart-type cam drive con- 
sidered unsatisfactory and distance 
push-buttons had to be moved too 
far in order to tune in station. Tone 
only fair, and set overloaded easily. 
Excessive hum modulation. 

Arvin Model 6. $22.95, with antenna. 
5 tubes including rectifier. Single 
unit, under-dash mounting, direct 
control. Push-button tuning only. 
“Station variator” used instead of 
dial (see introduction), considered 
“Not Acceptable” unless the radio 
is to be used exclusively in local 
area of high-powered broadcasting 
stations. Only two tuned circuits 
with bad image whistles. Hum 
level high and some “vibrator 


hash.” 


RCA Model 9-M 1. $24.95. 


5 tubes 


including rectifier. Single unit, 
under-dash mounting, direct cop. 
trol. Five push-buttons and fyl] 
dial tuning. Tone fair at avera 

volume. Vibrator noise high. On] 
two tuned circuits with image 
whistles very bad over entire tuning 
range make this radio unsatisfae. 
tory for nighttime reception jp 
cross-country driving. 

Motorola Models 924 and 9244. 
$24.95. 6 tubes including rectifier, 
Tuning unit mounts under dash with 
direct control, loudspeaker on fire. 
wall. Four push-buttons and fyll 
dial tuning. Push-button tuning 
mechanism stiff and rather hard to 
operate. than average 
mechanical construction, equipped 
with flimsy speaker case that can be 
easily damaged. Appearance poor. 
Only two tuned circuits, some image 
whistles. Good tone obtainable only 
at low volume, overloaded before 
average listening volume reached, 

Truetone DeLuxe Model D978. 
$32.95. 6 tubes—no rectifying tube. 
Tuning unit mounts under dash 
with direct control, loudspeaker on 
firewall. Six push-buttons, as well as 
full dial tuning. Stations must be 
set up by experienced serviceman; 
manufacturer’s directions are un- 
satisfactory. Push-button and man- 
ual tuning mechanism unreliable. 
Sensitivity poorest of all sets tested. 
Design and mechanical construc- 
tion are likely to lead to excessive 
servicing problems. 


Poorer 


A Report on Auto Radio Workers 


labor note. For further 


A 
details see CU Reports, December 
1938. 


Arvin (Noblitt-Sparks Industries 
Inc., Columbus, Ind.). Company 
under contract to the United Auto 


Workers of America, CIO. 


Firestone (manufactured by Gen- 
eral Electric Co.). See below. 

GE (General Electric Co., Bridge- 
port, Conn.). Seven plants of the 
company, including the one at Bridge- 
port, are under contract to the United 


cago). 


N. J.). 
UERMWA, CIO. Wages high for 
this industry, the union reports. 


Motorola (Galvin Mfg. Co., Chi- 
Non-union. The company 
reports that it employs 500 persons. 


Philco-Transitone (Philadelphia 


Storage Battery Co., Philadelphia). 


Under contract to UERMWA, CIO. 


RCA (RCA Mfg. Co., Camden, 
Under contract to the 


Silvertone (manufactured by 
RCA). See above. 


Truetone (Belmont Radio Corp. 











Electrical, Radio and Machine Work- 
ers of America, CIO. New contract 
now being negotiated. 





Chicago). Company under cout 

to the International Brotherhood of 

Electrical Workers, AFL. 
CONSUMERS UNION Reports 


* Partition between engine and front seat 
compartment. 

















There Ought to be a Law... 


by RACHEL LYNN PALMER 


Doctors Are Exempt? 

ocTors, by virtue of being mem- 

bers of a “learned profession,” 
may with impunity resort to practices 
which would be illegal if they were 
engaged in trade. This, in effect, is the 
ruling handed down by District Court 
Justice Proctor in dismissing the in- 
dictment brought by the Dep’t of Jus- 
tice against the American Medical 
Ass'n. 

The indictment it will be remem- 
bered, alleged that the A.M.A. had 
conspired to obstruct the operations 
of the Group Health Ass’n, Inc.— 
a medical cooperative set up in Wash- 
ington by 2,500 government workers 
with annual incomes, for the most 
part, of less than $2,000 a year. The 
AM.A., the indictment charged, forced 
one physician to resign from the 
Group Health staff and caused another 
to be expelled from the District Med- 
ical Society. 

Other charges were that the A.M.A. 
caused the local medical bodies to 
boycott Group Health; that specialists 
were coerced into refusing to consult 
with the cooperative’s physicians; and 
that the use of hospital facilities was 
denied the cooperative’s staff. 

Judge Proctor’s decision entirely 
disregarded the question of whether 
the A.M.A. did resort to high-handed 
tactics of this nature. It was based on 
the technical contention that the prac- 
tice of medicine is not a trade and 
that therefore the activities of the 
A.M.A. cannot be judged in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the Sher- 
man Antitrust Act. 

The final outcome of the case— 
which the Dep’t of Justice is carry- 
ing to the Supreme Court—is of the 
utmost importance. Public welfare 
demands a solution to the problem 
of providing adequate medical care 
at prices low- and middle-income fam- 
ilies can afford to pay. The formation 
of group health associations offering 
medical care on a risk-sharing, pre- 
payment basis and the extension of 
governmental public health services, 
as provided for in the Wagner Na- 
tional Health bill, are two of the most 
promising methods of approach. Which 
is just the reason that the A.M.A.— 
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determined to maintain the status 
quo of medical care—is bitterly op- 
posing both. 


The Milk Trust 


NOTHER antitrust indictment which 
has been dismissed in court is 
that brought against the Borden Co. 
and other leading milk distributors on 
the charge that they had conspired to 
fix prices and control the supply of 
fluid milk in the Chicago area. Grounds 
for dismissal were that the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Agreement Act of 
1937 vested exclusive power to regu- 
late the milk industry in the Secretary 
of Agriculture and that therefore the 
marketing of milk does not come 
within the province of the Sherman 
Antitrust Act. 

As in the case of the A.M.A., the 
court held that it was not necessary 
to decide whether the allegations of the 
indictment as to restraint of trade 
were true. 

Officials of the Dep’t of Justice have 
termed the decision “wholly unwar- 
ranted” and are planning immediate 
appeal. If the verdict is allowed to 
stand, the milk combine can thumb its 
nose at the antitrust laws while it con- 
tinues to put the squeeze on farmers, 
consumers and small dealers alike. 


Poisoned Fruit 
“— consumers don’t see won't 


poison them.” That is evidently 
the opinion of the Washington State 
Director of Agriculture who has ruled 
that the fruit growers of that State 
need not bother about spray residue 
on apples meant for intrastate com- 
merce so long as the fruit is “visibly 
clean.” The ruling must have both 
gratified and surprised the fruit grow- 
ers. They had been pressing for a 
State tolerance twice as lenient as that 
set up by the Federal Government, 
but apparently had not thought of 
asking for no tolerance. 

Washington fruit growers from 
now on will probably do no more than 
wipe the apples meant for intrastate 
consumption so as to give the desired 
appearance of cleanliness. Certainly 
they are not apt to go to the expense 
and trouble of washing the fruit with 


a dilute chemical solution—the only 
effective means of removing spray 
residue—for the Director has virtually 
promised that no laboratory analyses 
are to be made. 

Wiping the fruit may make it look 
clean but, as Ruth deForest Lamb 
has pointed out in “American Cham- 
ber of Horrors,” actually it may rub 
the poison into the waxy coating nat- 
ural to the fruit or even add more resi- 
due to some of the fruit unless cloths 
or brushes used are changed often. 

The Washington State Grange is 
now working for an increase in the 
Federal tolerance for spray residue. In 
this it will no doubt have the assistance 
of California fruit growers. A resolu- 
tion was introduced in the Assembly 
of that State last May asking the U. S. 
Dep’t of Agriculture to increase sub- 
stantially the Federal tolerances. 





Two Explanations 


EVERAL cooperatives selling refrig- 

erators under the Co-op label, have 
called CU's attention to the fact that 
Co-op refrigerators are manufactured by 
two different companies. At the sug- 
gestion of a co-op representative, the 
refrigerator tested by CU was the one 
manufactured by the Jewett Refrigera- 
tor Co. of Buffalo, N. Y.; it is avail- 
able from cooperatives in the 8-cubic 
foot size only. Not tested by CU were 
refrigerators varying in size from four 
to eight cubic feet, manufactured by 
Heinz & Munschauer of Buffalo, N. Y., 
and also available under the Co-op 
label. CU's rating of the Co-op refrig- 
erator applies only to the 8-cubic foot 
Jewett model. 


Rockwood & Co., manufacturer of 
Rockwood’s Sweet Vanilla Chocolate, 
has objected to the statement, made 
in connection with the rating of its 
product, that the “sugar content [is] 
undesirably high.” 

The company’s objection is well 
taken. It might more properly have 
been stated that compared with the so- 
called semi-sweet chocolate the sugar 
content of all sweet chocolate is con- 
sidered undesirably high. Nutrition- 
ally, so-called semi-sweet chocolate is 
preferable for those who do not de- 
mand extreme sweetness. The rating 
of Rockwood’s Sweet Vanilla Choco- 
late was based chiefly on the quality of 
its ingredients. 


One Correction 


The gas consumption figure given 
for the Electrolux refrigerator in the 
table (p. 5) of the July 1939 Reports 
reads 0.71 cu. ft. through a typograph- 
ical error. The correct figure is 71 cu. ft. 





























Consumers Union of United States, Inc. 


“The purposes for which it is to be formed are .. . to 
obtain and provide for consumers information and counsel 
on consumer goods and services . . . to give information 
and assistance on all matters relating to the expenditure 
of earnings and the family income . . . to initiate, fo 
cooperate with, and to aid individual and group efforts 
. « » seeking to create and maintain decent living stand- 
ards for consumers."—from Consumers Union's Charter. 


War & Prices (Cont'd from page 2) 


not under way until the beginning of 1916. When it did 
start, metals, clothing and chemicals swept to new peaks. 
But even then the movement was most uneven, for many 
prices continued low. The following table gives an idea of 
the tardy arrival of inflation: 








PERCENTAGE OF JULY 1913-JUNE 1914 PRICE CHARGED 
FOR SELECTED COMMODITIES IN 1915 AND 1916 


AVERAGE OF AVERAGE OF 
1915 (%) 1916 (%) 


Fruits, nuts and wine .. . . 14 82 
Petroleum and products .  - 121 
Cotton and cotton products . . ~L 
Rubber and rubber products . 85 
Tea, coffee and cocoa. . . 87 
Silk and silk products... . 9% 
Coal and coke Pe os 5 ae 
ON SS ee me 
Tobacco ie STG) te he , ze 
ee eee ee iawn 
Paints eee ee 
Oats, rice, buckwheat and their products 111 
Wheat ; . 130 
Sugar aa fa aha Se! “a 


In the light of the feverish speculation of recent weeks 
in sugar, rubber, grain, &c., and the corresponding wild 
stock boom, the question arises as to whether a wise con- 
sumer, possessed of surplus income, should take steps to 
stock up his larder. Will the “panicky apprehensions” of 
1939 prove to be, like those of 1914, mistaken estimates? 

There are indeed several similarities. Both wars have 
found America with unused manpower and factory capac- 
ity. In both, blockades have severed large raw material 
producing areas from accustomed European markets. In 
both, there have been speculative interests hoping to profit 
from price advances. In both, there have been munitions 
makers eager to take European orders. 

There are also differences. The present war is far better 
planned than its predecessor. There is less optimism that 
it will prove a short, decisive conflict. America’s potential 
war-export industries have greatly expanded and their im- 
portance is better appreciated abroad (the Neutrality Act 
is, however, at least a temporary obstacle to them). Above 
all, there is the fact that British and French holdings of 
American securities have greatly decreased and that com- 
batants are not likely to be able easily to find ample credits. 
And Americans have vivid memories of unpaid war debts. 


We should American consumers do in the present 
situation? Our best guess is along these lines: 

1. Do not stock heavily with foodstuffs at present ad- 
vanced prices. Remember the large surpluses in many 
agricultural fields. 


2. Do not be rushed into the purchase of mechanical 
or electrical equipment items by the argument that we are 
immediately headed for a run-away inflation. Remember 
that there is still much idle factory capacity in most fields 
and that prices cannot be sustained on a much higher level 
in competitive lines unless there is substantial reemploy- 
ment. 

3. Watch the clothing and shoe markets with great 
care. Dealers are very differently situated as to inventories 
and as to commitments to sell goods of a given quality at 
stated prices. Mail-order houses, for example, are less apt 
to reflect sharp upswings than hand-to-mouth outlets. 

4. Expect price declines in a number of fields in which 
European countries will be unprepared to take their usual 
quota of exports. Note that in 1915 many prices dipped. 

5. Don’t join in the general commodity speculation. 
You may be burned. 

6. Keep an eye out for sudden price rises bearing the 
marks of manipulation; and give whatever support you 
can to efforts toward making the government afford pro- 
tection against price manipulators. 

These short-run suggestions should not imply that 
America is likely to stay exempt for very many months 
from the same inflationary forces which during the 
last war caused retail prices eventually to go to the high 
heavens. If the war continues and we ship extensive sup 
plies to France and England, it is likely that we shall have 
marked inflation even without war. But, this time, the speed 
of inflation is apt to be more rapid and its results more 
devastating. 

The vast excess reserves held in our banking system lay 
the groundwork for a “war prosperity” boom far beyond 
that of 1916. If and when substantial credit expansion is 
encouraged by war purchases, stock and commodity spec: — 
ulation, and great optimism as to high profits, prices will | 
begin to mount and it is improbable that any checks that 
the Federal Reserve System has will suffice to curb the 
movement. Once more we will dwell in the artificial air of © 
“prosperity.” Profits will be satisfactory to speculators and 
employment will be reasonably full. But the purchasing 
power of wages. and esnecially of salaries, will lag far” 
behind. And, of course, there will be the aftermath of 
liquidation and readjustment after the boom has spent” 
itself. 

The prospect is not a pleasant one. The unpleasant con- 
sequences of war do not confine themselves to the par- 
ticipants. 
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